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Rock Fort. 


Tuts is an elevated cliff on the left bank of the 
Illinois, consisting of parallel layers of white sand- 
stone. It is notless than two hundred and fifty feet 
high, perpendicular on three sides and washed at 
its base by the river. On the fourth side it is con- 
nected with the adjacent ranges of hills by a nar- 
row peninsular ledge, which can only be ascended 
by a precipitous, winding path. ‘The summit of 
this rock is level, and contains about three-fourths 
of anacre. It is covered with a soil of several feet 
in depth, bearing a growth of young trees. Strong 
and almost inaccessible by nature, this natural bat- 
tlement has been still further fortified by the Indians, 
and many years ago was the scene of a desperate 
conflict between the Pottowattomies, and one band 
of the Illinois Indians. The latter fled to this place 
for refuge from the fury oftheir enemies, ‘The post 
could not be carried by assault, and tradition says 
that the besiegers finally succeeded, after many re- 
pulses, by cutting off the supply of water. ‘To pro- 
cure this article the besieged let down vessels at- 
tached to ropes of bark, froma part of the precipice 
which overhangs the river, but their enemies suc- 
ceeded in cutting off these ropes as often as they 
were letdown. ‘The consequence was a surrender 
which was followed by a total extirpation of the 
band. 


On gaining the top of this rock is found a regular 
entrenchment, corresponding to the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and within this other excavation, which, 
from the thick growth of brush and trees, cannot be 
satisfactorily examined. The labor of many hands 
was manifest, and a degree of industry which the 
Indians have not usually bestowed upon works of 
defence. Upon this elevation is still found broken 
muscle shells, fragments of antique pottery, and 
stones which had been subjected to the action of 
heat, resembling certain lavas. 

From this elevated spot an extensive and diversi- 
fied view of prairie scenery is presented, and the 
objects about appear to be reduced to a diminutive 
size. 

“ How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis, to cast one’s eye so low! 
The crows and choughs, that wings the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles.” 


The soil which results from the gradual disinte- 
gration of this rock, is nearly a pure sand, where 
scarcely any plant is hardy enough to vegetate., 

Of the height of this cliff, the estimate which we 
have given is as accurate, as could be obtained. 
The effect upon the observer is striking and impos- 
ing. But we are disposed to think the effect of lofti- 
ness produced by objects of this nature is not so 
much the result of the actual, as of the comparative 





is more striking and imposing than is often feltin tra- 
versing a region more elevated, and where “ Alps 
on Alps arise.” Our view of this modern Oxus is 
taken from a position on the opposite side of the 
river, directly in front of the most precipitous face 
of the rock. 
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The Maniac. 


“ Cutt the dews of night are falling, 
‘On thy breast, oh, lady fair, 

Vain, oh, vain is all thy calling, 

‘‘ For thy lover is not there. 


~ 
~ 


- 
~ 


He who in that grave is sleeping, 

“Lady, was to thee unknown; 

Why then o’er that grave art thou weeping, 
“ Why hast flowers around it sown? 


o 
- 


‘ 


~ 


Ah, poor maniac, thy beloved 

“Ts far upon the briny sea— 

False, oh, false, his heart has prov’d, 
“ He has fled away from thee, 


~ 
~ 


~ 
~ 


Oh, lady, leave the cold, damp earth, 
‘Weep not o’er an unknown grave, 
* Do not to a tear give birth, 

‘“‘ For that false one on the wave,” 


Such were the words by friendship spoken 
In the softest, gentlest tone, 

To a heart that was quite broken, 
For a lover that was gone. 


By his false vows first he won, 
Then that fond heart did betray, 
Then he left her all undone, 
And went rejoicing far away. 


Soon the maiden’s senses fled, 
And she deems that he is sleeping, 
In that grave among the dead, 
Where so oft she now is weeping. 


There she'll fondly sit and strew 
Flowers around that cherish’d spot, 
Deeming still her lover’s true, 
Never dreaming she’s forgot. 


Curse upon the villain’s art, 
Who a maiden could betray, 
May remorse pursue his heart, 


Till his last and dying day 


Then his God will make him feel, 





height. The impression of grandeur produced by 
a solitary precipice two or three hundred feet high, | 
rising abruptly above a flat alluvial country or lake | 


Everlasting pain and grief— 
Frora the pangs which hell can yield, 
He shall never find relief. 
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that forever longeth for what it hath not?” Achmed 
mourned over the home of his fathers, and said, “A 
stranger shall possess it: a stranger shall enter its 
gate, and sit beside the hearth, with his wives and 
his children, when the name of Achmed shall have 
passed away like adream. Alla! why hast thou 
written me childless ?” 

This was his first sin: for his murmurings and 


Iv the East, the love of story-telling is not confin- 
ed to the splendid coffee-houses of Damascus, on 
the very bosom of its many streams, or to the kios- 
ques on the Bosphorus, where the Turk listlessly 
reclines, and gazes on the shoresof Asia, where the 
bones of his fathers are laid. In the desert a tale is 
yet more welcome. Often when the heats of the 
day are past, and its journeys over, some wanderer 
will begin a wild narrative. This occurred to us |discontents were heard on high. One evening he 
once in the way between Montfalut and Siout, in \returned, wearied in body, but exulting in heart : 
Upper Egypt: we rested at evening beside a well, | for he was a proud and boastful hunter. In the de- 
the only one in the way: a small brass pitcher, fas- | sert, beyond the mountains, he had chased all day 
tened to a chain, hung beside for the traveller’s use, some of the swiftest antelopes: his arrow had 
and above was a wooden canopy to screen the wa-| brought down a number of birds, some for their 
ter from the burning heat. Near by, was the tomb | beautiful plumage, others for their rare flavor ; 
ofa Santon, with its wonted group of sycamore: while his companions had little success. Almia 
the more zealous paused here and prayed—we sat | met him at the gate, by the mountain side, and saw 
in the shadow of the trees; and, while our simple | that his heart was glad: he pressed her fondly to 
meal was preparing, one of the Arabs told the fol- | his heart, and kissed again and again her crimson 
lowing tale. Perhaps we fancied it more amusing | lips, and then bade his spoils be spread before her: 
than it really was; the moment being one when the and she praised his exquisite skill, and said that 
senses were wholly at fault, and the fancy was com- “in all Syria there was ne hunter so mighty,” and 
pelled to seek a world of its own. The waste of he believed the words. 
sand spread far in front, in which was no shadow! ‘There was joy in his home that night. - They 
save that of the sycamore beside the tomb: our | feasted and listened to the sound of music; for the 
camels lay down silently, and stretched their long | wandering musicians from the hills were there, and 
necks onthe dry soil. An Italian improvisatore | the wines of Lebanon were drunk freely; the pre- 
would have shrunk from the scene; but it was the | cept of the Koran was forgotten in the wantonness 
Arab’s home, where his fathers had lived and died. ofthe hour. The guests praised the beauty of Al- 
His voice was clear, and his gestures graceful, as | mia, and the many excellent qualities of their host ; 














he began :— 

Amidst the hills of Syria there is a small and 
lonely plain, and many flocks fed on its pastures. | 
A rich man lived there, whom Alla loved to bless : | 
for the flocks were his, and the shepherds were his 
servants. In the midst of many trees and a spacious 
garden, stood a noble dwelling; this was his also. 
But flowers and the shade of trees do not make man 
happy ; hath not the Prophetsaid “Whatis man 
without woman? even as the lonely well without 
the palm-tree ; it hath no shelter from the heat and 
blast.” Achmed had a wife of exquisite beauty, 
who was still young. Unto Almiathelove of Ach- 
med was enough: she desired no other blessing. 








But her husband was dissatisfied; even when her 
head lay on his bosom, and her face, like that of an | 
angel, was fixed on his, a cloud would gather on | 
his brow, and he would turn sadly from her. Often | 
in the slumbers of the night, broken murmurs fell 
from his lips, as of one who would not be comforted. 
This rich man was passionately fond of the chase ; 
he went forth to the mountainous region around, 
where the eagle, the fox, and the antelope dwelled 





at large. 
Even then, when the plain beneath caught his | 


eye for a moment, he would pause and gaze fixedly 
on his home. Was it not enough that his lovely | 
wife was there, and watched for his return, as the 
mother watcheth for her child? “Oh! when,” as | 
the Prophet saith, “is the heart of man satisfied, | 


for their eyes sparkled, and their tongues were like 
the rushing of waters. And there arose one from 
among them who was famous as a tale-teller, and 
there was silence in the hall. His welcome from 
Achmed, who despised his art, had been cool, and 
a vindictive pleasure was in hiseye. He extolled 
the condition of those who live far from cities, who 
amidst their pastures, and flocks, and herds, have 
no will but their own; but like Abraham and his 
sons of old, can call the hills and the valleys their 
own, in the fulness of their hearts. But what were 
all these to the Patriarch,” he said, “ while he had 
no son? they were covered withthe blackness of 
darkness ; but, when Isaac was born, every field 
laughed for joy.” Then he praised the unrivalled 
skill of Achmed in the chase, before which no bird 
of the air, or beast of the desert was safe. He 
dwelt on the proud spoils of the day: pity that such 
skill could never be transmitted—that no son could 
inherit it! ‘O beasts of the forests, and fowls of 
the air, rejoice ye when Azrael shall summon your 
destroyer !” 


He sat down, and left a serpent inthe breast of 
Achmed, who looked fiercely for a moment on the 
man, and then mournfully on Almia: a gloom spread 
over the halls, the lights themselves grew dim to 
his eye ; and he drew his robe over his face to hide 
the anguish that was gathering there. Still there 
was silence in the ball, for they saw that his grief 
was exceedingly great, when he slowly lifted his 
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face to heaven, and said: “ Alla! have pity! Grant 
unto me a son, and take, if thou wilt, all other things 
away. Even the delights of the chase I will aban- 
don forever.” And the man weptbitterly. But his 
prayer was heard in heaven, and his vow was re- 
gistered. Alla,to whom every secret of the heart is 
known, was willing to prove that of Achmed. The 
guests departed : all the night he walked to and fro 
with restless steps; and, when the morning rose, 
hope came with it to the soul, and a presentiment 
that its desire would be granted. Ere another year 
had rolled by, he pressed a son to his bosom. OQ, 
Prophet of God, the twelve hours theu hast given 
to each believer in Paradise, are not equal in bliss 
to one child of our bosom! It was beautiful to see 
the joy of the father. What was the chase to him 
now? The antelope and the wolf were quict in 
their lairs—the eagle looked down in scorn from 
his eyrie ; for the inatchless hunter passed all his 
days by the side of Almia and his infant: he was 
never wearied with gazing on them. The boy grew 
like unto his mother, with much of her loveliness ; 
but the eye and the spirit were those of the father. 
He seldom went where the shepherds tended their 
flocks on the plain, or loved, after he had passed his 
fifth year, to remain long in the harem with the wo- 
men. He went with his father to the mountains, 
and his little foot strove to scale their declivities: 
clasped in the arms of the former, he was borne 
over the more perilous places. And he, too, loved 
to scare the eagle from his nest, and look on the ga- 
zelle’s mournful eye, asit bounded by like the wind. 
Achmed had taught him to love these things ; and, 
when he saw little Selim’s cheek burn, and his 
heart throb quick at the sight, he knew that his son 
would be a hunter also. Now it was that his vow 
was heavy on his soul. Never did the sun rise in 
its glory on the hills, but he thought even unto 
agony, of pastdays. Were they never to come 
again ?—Never! It was more than he could bear; 
for he knew that his vow was registered above, 
when his prayer was heardin mercy. He kissed 
his child’s brow and lips: ‘“ Can I desire any thing 
beyond this?” he murmured. Then he cast his 
eyes onthe bow and arrow of Selim: a few mo- 
ments after, the latter drew the arrow to its head, at 
a bird of the forest, and gave a shrill cry of delight 
as he saw it fall fluttering at his feet. The father 
turned miserably away! It was in vain that Almia 
sought to comfort him: her smiles, her sweetest 
blandishments, could not bid Achmed smile again. 
“Alla! Alla!” he would exclaim, ‘‘my burden is 
more thanI can bear.” Who canfathom tlie mys- 
tery of man’s heart ?—was he not blessed abundant- 
ly ?—did not his flocks cover the plain?—such a 
wife and child also, as Almia and Selim. ‘“O hap- 
py Achmed!” said the people of the neighboring 
hamlet, as they passed his gate. Within, one desire, 
one poor desire, devoured his peace night and day, 
as the moth doth a garment. 

This could not last. His will, that struggled 
with every tie of gratitude and piety—his rebellious 
will broke loose atlast. One day he issued madly 
from his house, sprang on his favorite horse, and 
rode like the winds, into the desert. He revelled 
all day in the slaughter—his cry came on the breeze 
louder than ever: his beautiful courser staggered 
feebly back at night, and fell dead at the gate. 








Achmed stood beside him, and looked sadly on his 
favorite; those who were near said that the eye of 
Heidel, such was the courser’s name, was strangely 
bright and menacing, and was never turned away 
from his master: thatthere arose wild sounds in the 
air, as of great sorrow. 

One evening he came home, weary and hungry ; 
yet he refused to taste the wine, and sat thoughtful- 
ly at the board. Again and again Almia inquired 
the cause, and his face was flushed as he told it; 
that in one of the highest precipices of the mountain 
Gibel was a bird of the rarest plumage ; of the size 
ofthe eagle, but of more rapid flight: its cry was 
like the wild cry of the human voice, when death is 
near. ‘The most skilful sportsmen of the country 
had been baffled by the bird: they had taunted 
Achmed to the trial: he had watched from day to 
day, till his skill became a mockery; and a bitter 
smile was on his lip as he told it. 

“ Harm it not,” exclaimed Almia wildly, “Oh! 
harm not a feather of its wing. Achmed, it is no 
bird of the mountain, or of the forest. Thrice, when 
I walked with Selim in the plain, it lighted on a rock 
beside us, and uttered a cry so unearthly, so full of 
woe, that my heart sank within me: then it spread 
its beautiful wings fondly round Selim’s head; and 
as it flew slowly away, its cry came awfully back. 
Achmed, it is the bird of Alla! you dare not slay 
it.” 

He remained silent for a while, and then spoke 
sadly and sternly ; baffled pride, jealousy, and im- 
patience, were in his words. If the noble bird of 
Gibel should be the prey of another, where, then, 
would be the matchless and unerring aim of Ach- 
med? ‘Oh, Almia, let me see the blood of that 
bird on my arrow !” and he clenched his hands, and 
bit his lip fiercely. 

«« My husband,” said the agitated woman, “God 
gave us Selim. Then you broke your solemn vow: 
yet he did not punish you. Are not the beasts of 
the desert and the plain, enough to satisfy you, but 
you must seek the life of that fated bird that dwells 
alone ?” 

He was stung to the soul at her words, and then 
he gave way to wild anger. On the evening of the 
seventh day, the sun was going down on the moun- 
tain Gibel, at whose foot was seen a lonely, and 
bafiled hunter, reclining against the rock, his head 
resting on his hand. Already the shepherd’s cry 
was heard, as he called his flocks from the hills; 
and the camel-bell came faintly from afar, as the 
lonely caravan passed on its way. The hunter 
heard the sounds; but he did not turn away: his 
eye was fixed intensely on a noble bird that sailed 
majestically on high. As his glorious plumage 
caught the purple light, it seemed, as Almia said, 
the bird of Alla. ‘Oh! yet nearer,” murmured 
Achmed, as the big drops burst from his forehead. 
He had watched here all day ; and now his frame 
trembled, and his heart beat fast, with a burning 
yet miserable hope. At that moment the bird swept 
nearer—the arrow was drawn to its very head, and 
transfixed his breast: the outspread wings sustain- 
ed it in mid air a few moments: then its proud hecd 
sank, its eye of fire was closed, and it fell, at the 
very feet of the hunter. Achmed looked down 
upon it with a look of unutterable pleasure, that 
quickly passed. Still, when he spurned it with his 
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foot, in scorn, and drew his bloody arrow away, 
there came another cry, a voice from above, from 
the very summit of the rock—“« Woe, woe unto 


Achmed: the hand of the Highest spared and bles- | 


sed thee, and thou wouldst not spare !” 

He stood still for a while, and listened; but the 
voice had passed away : then he stooped and grasp- 
ed the bird; for he knew not what he did, his heart 
was so stricken. And he went to his home, and 
retired to his chamber; but sleep went from him: 
and in the morning, he turned to Almia, and told 
her ; and she trembled greatly. Then she went 
secretly, and wept over the bird, as it lay by the 
fountain side; and nocorruption came on it. The 
friends of Achmed came also with the morn, to 
praise his matchless skill, and look on the prey of 
Gibel, that they had often sought so earnestly. 

So it was, that in a few days the spirit of Ach- 
med came again, and he went forth to the hills, and 
his son was by his side; and the father stood on a 
precipice, and looked down on the plain, the flocks, 
the dwelling, and the groves, and said, “they shall 
never pass from me and mine.” When the sun 
was atits height, they were parched with a cruel 
thirst, and sought on every side for water in vain; 
and then sought the shadow of the rock for shelter. 
They sat here some hours, till Selim’s lips were 
parched. His father could hear the beating of his 
heart, as he turned his beautiful dark eye on the 
burning heaven, inwhich wasnocloud. “Oh! for 
the fountain that falls in my mother’s chamber,” he 
murmured. Achmed rushed forth in the search 
again, and climbed the mountain’s side—if some lit- 
tle rivulet might not be there. At last, near the 
summit, he found a solitary pool of the clearest wa- 
ter, in a cleft of the rock, but would not cool even 
his lips till Selim drank ; and he cried aloud on his 
name, and was answered by a wilder cry from be- 
low. He bent over the precipice’s edge, and saw 
the boy flying fast, pursued by a hungry wolf, whose 
jaws were close to his prey. His hand trembled, 
and his brain burned: his arrow flew like the wind ; 
in the next moment they were lost from his view 
by a projecting rock. He bounded from crag to 
crag, and soon stood beside the spot, and beside his 
dying son ; the wolf had fled unharmed, scared by 
his shout; and the arrow wasin Selim’sside. The 
boy uttered no murmur, no reproaeh on the hands 
that slew him; but kissed his father’s lips, that 
were white with horror, and spoke of his dear— 
dear mother! if he could but see her before he 
died. And he put his trembling hand to the wound 
to stop the blood that flowed so fast; but he could 
not. “My father, carry me home—carry me softly 
and lay me by the fountain’s side, in her cham- 
ber.” 

A few moments after, a ghastly man was seen 
descending the mountain; he passed on with the 
swiftness of an evil spirit—every step was tracked 
with blood. Oh! how fondly he pressed to his 
heart the burden he bore, and he cried aloud: who- 
ever heard that cry, shrank from it, and said 
that the judgments of God were abroad. 

There was a red glare that night in the sky—he 
saw it not: there were fearful sounds of distress in 
the air—he heard them not: the glare grew fiercer; 
and when he broke from the mountain-pass, on his 


own plain, behold! his dwelling burned. The 
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flames had caught the grove: the flocks, as well as 
the servants, fled wildly from before it. The 
chamber of luxury, even the loved one of Almia, to 
which the thick foliage gave perpetual shade, per- 
ished quickly. She gazed at the destruction, and 
then her thought turned wildly to her dearer trust, 
Achmed and Selim. Oh! where was the father in 
this hour?’ ‘The night had come down, and the 
hunter’s cry was not yetheard. But anothersound 
suddenly rose near; and the living and the slain 
stood before her, as she stood amidst her handmaids, 
beside the stream. She took Selim from his father’s 
bosom, pressed his lips to her’s, and joined her 
arms fast round his body; but neither spoke or wept. 
Achmed, in his agony, knelt beside her: shrieks 
and lamentations filled the air, louder even than the 
noise of the flames. But the mother’s hand was 
pressed on the child’s heart; for it yet heaved. 
And when he died, there was a deep silence around; 
for all looked on her agony ; even Achmed’s moans 
were hushed. 

When the morning rose they saw that the dwel- 
ling, and all their pleasant places, were a heap of 
ruins: the fountain fell sadly. The rich man’s 
heart was broken, and he cared no longer for these 
things: he resolved to tarry no longer on the spot— 
they both knew that the judgments of Alla were 
there. 

The words of the few friends who gathered round 
fell idly onthe ear. They took the body of Selim, 
wrapped in a white robe; Achmed bore it in his 
arms; for he refused to part with it. The despair- 
ing man moved forward at a slow pace. “ Bird of 
Gibel,” he murmured at times; “my broken vow— 
my ruined .” Then he looked wistfully on his 
wife: her face was pale as the tomb; but it was 
calm. A few faithful servants were with them: 
they quitted the rich plain, the scenes of so many 
years’ happiness, and passed the surrounding chain 
of mountains. ‘They knew not whither they went; 
for they were like people who fled from the agony 
of their own heart. Beyond the mountains was the 
desert, where Achmed had often followed the chase 
when the sun was setting. ‘“ O, beautiful desert! 
where in childhood I strayed, and have since 
roved proud and free; no grove, or city, or 
stream, is so dear to me as the wilderness of thy 
bosom !” 

Achmed paused for some time, and made a sign 
to his followers; and they passed to a solitary place 
of graves, at the foot ofa high precipice, so that the 
sun never fell there; for the Arabs love that their 
last resting-place shall be in perpetual shade. Frag- 
ments of rock, placed upright in the sand, marked 
the sepulchres of those whohad died in the wilder- 
ness. When the sun was quite gone down, the 
father dug a grave ; and here they buried their loved 
one. Is there not a sorrow too deep for words? 
The child Jay in his desert grave, wrapped in his 
white shrouds, while all stood around and looked on 
his uncovered face: the beauty of his mother was 
still on his lips, and cheek, and brow, for death had 
spared it; his hands were clasped on his bosom. 
O God! whose hand shall lay the earth on that 
breast 7—As the night gathered round them, each 
asked the question of his own heart; and no hand 
was found to doit. But when darkness fell on the 











grave, onc of the domestics gently covered the body 
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with the sand :—the quick ear of the antelope steal- 
ing by could scarcely have caught the sound; but 
the parents heard it, and shuddered convulsively as | 
it fell. , 

Many days were passed here: the solitude of the | 
desert was welcome to Achmed ; his soul was the 
dwelling of despair, and remorse fed upon it. He 
wandered fiercely over the sands: the burning heats 
of noon fell on his head and parched his skin even 
to blackness—he felt them not: then he returned, 
and sat gloomily amidst the tombs. 

One morn, soon after the break of day, Achmed 
deseried the approach of a caravan from afar— 
horses, camels, with many riders and an innumera- 
ble company of those who walked painfully; he 
knew it tobe the great company of pilgrims on their 
way tothe Holy City. They came, unsuspicious 
of danger. He wished that he also were on his 
way to Mecca, to atone at the Caaba for the deed 
that weighed heavy on his soul. Already the sound 
of the camel-bells could be heard, and the confused, 
though low voices of many pilgrims, the looks of | 
the foremost bent intensely on the palm-grove, 
when a sudden fierce outery rose from a ravine on 
the left, and Achmed beheld a band of Arabs 
rushing from their concealment to plunder the 
caravan. 

At the sight, Achmed was filled with grief and a 
daring resoive to aid the worshippers of the Proph- 
et. He sprung on his favorite steed, and drawing 
his sabre, hastened to rally the disordered guards, 
and put himself at their head. At his example 
many of the merchants defended themselves. 
Raising the green banner of the Prophet in one | 
hand, he attacked the Arabs with so much fury, 
that after a short and desperate struggle they turn- 
ed their horses heads and fled over the desert. 
Their great Sheich, who had seized the white ca- 
mel, the holy offering to the Prophet, was slain by 
the hand of Achmed. He stood amidst them, as 
one to whom the praises of men were as dust: 
his hands were clasped on his gloomy brow, and 
his sad and stern eye fixed on the scene of the bat- 
tle, as if he would fain prolong its excitement—it 
was such a blessed relief from despair. Then, as 
if to shun farther observation, he turned from the 
multitude, and sought his tent in the grove. The 
caravan rested at a short distance : its tents covered 
the face of the desert, on which, as night drew on 
innumerable fires were lighted. 

It was late, and Achmed sat alone in his tent: a 
lamp burned beside him, when a step was heard to 
draw near and the chief Dervish of the caravan, 
who watched over the holy camel, stood before 
him. Achmed looked wistfully on his pale and 
impressive features, that had not yet lost their youth- 
ful expression, and at last remembered the man 
who had once been a guest in his home in the 
plain, where sickness compelled him to ask a 
refuge. 

« Achmed,” said he, after a long pause, “I know 
your history well: you have drunk deep of the 
waters of misery.””. The other waved his hand 
mutely ; for the wild and bright eye of the stranger 
searched his very soul. ‘But the deed thou 
hast done this day is risen up before Him as sweet 
incense. 





“Qh, Selim! Selim!” murmured the father,—— 


———————— -——— 





“Ts justly taken—even by thine own hand,” re- 
sumed the Dervish: and the sweet tones of his 
voice were evidently heartfelt. “You were bless- 
ed beyond others; for Almia, in her tenderness and 
beauty, was anangel: yet you mourned day and 
night for children. Mahommed had no child.” 
Achmed replied not; but raised his face to that of 
the speaker. «Yet Alla,” again said the Dervish, 
‘‘ had compassion on thy tears, and gave thee a Se- 
lim: but thy vow was registered never to draw an 
arrow again—to forget thy famed skill in the chase. 
Even this, restless and vain man! was broken: 
even this poor offering to Heaven was recalled. 
Still the bolt had perhaps not fallen, but the bird of 
Gibel must be thy victim :—the beasts of the desert, 
the fowls of the air, were before thee ; but your ar- 
row thirsted for that noble bird, and your soul had 
no rest till it fell.” 

«« Spare me,” said Achmed, “ spare the desolate 
and humble.” 

The Dervish raised his hand towards the beauti- 
ful sky of night, the faint emblem of the glory of 
Alla. “Achmed, it is the will of God that the ago- 
ny pass from your soul: despair no longer. The 
day is fast breaking: it is the hour of praver.” His 
cry went forth distinct and clear, over the wilder- 
ness, and was answered from every part of the 
camp. 

Achmed knelt on the sand, and prayed also; and 
as repentanee, sorrow, and hope, so long a stran- 
ger, rose within, the tide of feelings became too 
strong: he drew his robe over his face, and burst 
into a flood of tears. When the sun rose, the hard- 
ness had passed away from his heart; for the love 
of Alla had entered there—the selfish and gloomy 
man spoke of blessings! Almia saw that the face 
of her husband was no longer the same ; for he met 
her with a smile of the deepest tenderness: he 
laid his head on her bosom, and spoke of the fu- 
ture. 

The Dervish again entered the grove where the 
tents of Achmed stood: and, pointing to the cara- 
van, now in motion, he laid the charge on him to 
conduct it even to the Holy City, and be its defend- 
er from the dangers that might yet be in the way. 
It was in vain to refuse: the tone of command with 
which he spoke to the husband, and of entreaty to 
the wife, at last produced compliance. One morn, 
ere sunrise, Achmed was kneeling in the great cor- 
ridor of the holiest mosque, his face turned to the 
east, and his hands clasped on his breast: low mur- 
murs, but not of sorrow, broke from his lips. He 
turned at last, andsaw the Dervish standing beside, 
and gazing on him with unrepressed admiration. 
His robe and turban were of spotless white, as were 
his sandals; for he served in the inner sanctuary. 
“Thou noble and enduring man,” he said, “‘ God 
will not break the bruised reed. Thy services on 
the desert were great, and have reached the ears of 
the Sultan, which are open to the words of thy 
friend. The messenger is even now on the way to 
invest thee with the Pachalie of Lebanon, and all 
the plains at its feet. Rememberthe bird of Gibel, 
remember—.” A look of indescribable feeling 
from the father checked his utterance, and the word 
Selim died on the other’s lips: he waved his 
hand, and passed into the interior of the mosque. 

While these things were passing, Almia remain- 
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ed in the palm-grove in the desert. There is noth- 
ing so painful to the senses and imagination as to 
dwell ainidst endless sands, on which the heat con- 
sumes by day, and the blast by night. But around 
the lonely palm-grove the traveller loved to tarry: 
even the Santon, stern and proud, drank of the well 
and lifted up his hands and blessed the wife of Ach- 
med. Her tale was known—her white tents be- 
neath the trees were a sanctuary; even the wan- 
dering spoiler paused for a while to gaze on them 
and then urged on his wild steed. ‘They gave her 
the nume of “the lady of the desert.” She bent 
her looks intently over the waste, for wild forms 
were suddenly there: the glancing of arms in the 
silver light—the rushing of many horses. _It raust 
be Achmed. But the fierce shout of joy came not 
from his lips; and in a few moments strange faces 
were around her: and arichly dressed man, dis- 
mounting, gently raised her in his arms, and, pla- 
cing her on a milk-white steed, the bridle of which 
was held by an Arab, the band departed at a slow 
pace. Long were her shrieks heard distinctly by 
her affrighted attendants in the grove. ‘O my hus- 
band, save me !” but there was none tosave. 
Leaving the city of Mecca, with the numerous 
band of pilgrims, on their return to their distant 
homes, Achmed proceeded by slow paces, that only 
added fuel to his impatience. ‘ Home” was the 
image ever present to his mind: and Oh! what 
matters it, whether that home be the desert tent, the 
palace in the plain, or the mountain shed, if all we 
love is there? One being only looked forth and 
watched for him; but she was his world. On the 
tenth day many people were descried, advancing 
as if to meet them: they cried, as they drew nigh, 
“Is Achmed there?” and, as he rode forth, they 
made obeisance ; and a man of rank, who was the 
messenger of the Sultan, presented the splendid 
robe and sabre, whose belt was studded with 
precious stones—the investiture of his new dignity 
of Pacha. 

Ambition, till now astranger, sprang up in Ach- 
med’s soul; and as he rode slowly on, and saw 
that others hung upon his every look or smile, he 
thought how poor was the hunter's meed—how dim 
his fame ! 

Another ten days passed, and he began to draw 
near his home. He commanded the pace of the 
caravan to be quickened, till the camels fainted and 
fell by the way. While they were yet three days 
distant, he sent messengers on the fleetest drome- 
daries to bring him tidings, and bade them tarry 
not by the way. 

The third morn had not risen, when they entered 
a deep dell between the mountains, up whose sides 
the thin mists were creeping: a horseman was dim- 
ly seen rapidly approaching. Achmed reined his 
steed: for a sad foreboding came over him. 

“On the Pacha’s head be the blessing of the 
Highest !” he said; ‘but Iam the bearer of evil 
tidings. In the palm-prove Almia is not !—the 
spoiler’s foot hath been there.” 

Achmed’s face was deadly pale, and his eye was 
full of horror, as he pressed on with the swiftness 
of the wind: a few of the guards only could follow 
him. As the bolt of heaven falls on the desert, so 
rushed the furious man from the shroud of rocks on 
the lonely palm-grove; and his servants knelt be- 


fore him. Her tent was there—the rich Persian 
carpet on the floor—the turban that covered her 
beautiful tresses :—but she came not forth ; and the 
vows of vengeance and blood were asempty dreams. 
It was in this very spot he had saved them from the 
pursuer ; at each moan of the blast, the timid trem- 
bled. Within a circle of his glittering guards and 
officers, stood the Pacha, the pride of sudden power 
and dignity withering beneath exquisite misery. 
Was he not as the Prophet, when Ayesha died? 

On the morrow, the caravan journeyed. During 
many days and weeks parties of armed men scour- 
ed the desert plains and fastnesses. Achmed offer- 
ed bribes to the Sheichs, to gain tidings of the lost ; 
butin vain. At last he journeyed onwards to the 
seat of his Government, to take possession of the 
palace Darel Camar, on the heights of Lebanon. 
In the way there was a burial-place in the sand, 
that wild and lonely place, where the foot of the 
stranger seldom came. And here he had buried 
Selim: the shadow of the precipice was on the 
rude fragments of the rock, for of such was the 
child’s grave. The father wept there from morn 
till eve, and then rose to depart. Where was her 
angel smile, her tenderness, the loved pressure of 
her lips, when he laid his drooping head on her bo- 
som? “Alla! Alla!” he said, “is it not a mocke- 
ry of power thou hast given me, while she’”—and 
he smote his breast with his clenched hand ; and 
then he knew how great was his folly, how great 
his sin when he dwelt with Almia in the plain, and 
was unhappy because they were childless. ~ 

At last he dwelt in his palace, and entered on the 
duties and cares of his office. Sweet are the duties 
of power, dear are the cares of watching over the 
fate and commanding the wills of others. The 
worm that preyed on Achmed’s heart, drove him 
to seek relief, incessantly, in the concerns of his 
Pachalic. ‘Till noon he sat in the hall of justice ; 
and when the wretched, the desolate, oppressed, 
came before him, his spirit was melted, his hand 
hasted to relieve and protectthem. Often he visit- 
ed the villages and hamlets of his province, and in- 
quired into their wants; and the man was a blessing 
tohis people! Did he forget the palm-grove and 
the fountain? Did he forget the Caaba and the 
well Zemzem? or the night of repentance and 
peace with the Dervish? No, they passed not 
from his memory; not even when he walked among 
the cedar-groves of Lebanon, and saw its vineyards 
and ’mosques, on every side; or sat in the marble 
halls of his palace. 
Is it not said, that adversity draws forth the pow- 
ers and faculties of the mind, which have hitherto 
slept?’ Men wondered ai the wisdom and decision 
of the Pacha’s government, and said that these 
qualities were little discerned in Achmed, the famed 
hunter of the plain. A few months had scarcely 
passed, ere he was called to make war on the rebel 
Pacha of Damascus: with inferior forces, he gave 
battle on the great plain of Hasbeia, and conquer- 
ed. A few weeks afterwards, a small but splendid 
train was seen to approach the palace of the Pacha, 
and the Capidge Baski stood before him in the hall 
with a fresh mandate, which invested the success- 
ful Achmed with the dominions of the rebel 
prince. 








He pressed the decree to his lips and brow, but 
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refused to leave his Pachalic, even for that of Da- 
mascus. In Lebanon, he said, he even now watch- 
ed and prayed, from hour to hour, to find his lost 
wife again. 

On that very evening, Achmed sat in the shadow 
of the cedar-grove, in a pavillion: the breeze came 
freshly up the mountain; his eye roved over the 
glorious scene; above, the silent and glittering 
peaks of snow ; far below, the sweep of ocean, on 
which were the sails of many nations; even the 
deep murmur of the waves came on his ear, min- 
gled with the softer sounds of the pipe and flute, the 
music of thehamlets. He looked eagerly beneath ; 
a group of people was rapidly ascending, of armed 
men, surrounding one whom they guarded with de- 
voted care. A few moments more, and Almiarush- 
ed into'the arms of her husband. 

It was long ere a word, save indistinct murmurs, 
broke from the lips of either, when she pointed to a 
tall and fine-looking man, who stood amidst the 
guards, but seemed their chief. In spite of the 
Arab robe and turban Achmed quickly recognized 
the features of the Dervish. 

“ Achmed,” said the latter, coming forward, 
“thou art weighed in the balance, and not found 
wanting. Almia is restored to thee safe and un- 
sullied as when she dwelt by the desert fountain. 
A pilgrim, from his distant tribe, revealed to me at 
Mecca, the spoiler’s home; and I knew no rest till 
the treasure of thy soul was rescued.” 

A deep emotion spread over his countenance, 
which he covered with his hands, that trembled 
like aninfant’s. To all their protestations and en- 
treaties he made no reply ; when he looked up again 
his beautiful eye had resumed its wonted serenity. 
“ Thou hast known victory, fame, ambition: be- 
hold! they are as dust to the undying tenderness 
of a beautiful woman, proved in sorrow, neglect, 
and exile.” 

As he turned to depart, there was a burning flush 
on his brow: they could trace his descent for some 
time by the waving of his white robe, till he joined 
a small group, whose camels awaited on the plain, 
over which they rode rapidly away. 

For many years the Pacha of Lebanon ruled just- 
ly, and no cloud came on his way. Can power, or 
prosperity, make us forget the days that are past ? 
He remembered the plain, the stream, the grove, 
where he passed his childhood, where he first loved 
and knew no care. He took his resolve, and se- 
cretly sent orders to rebuild the dwelling with great 
splendor. In spite of every remonstrance and en- 
treaty of his friends, he resigned the reins of gov- 
ernment, and laid his Pachalic at the feet of the 
Sultan. The sun had not yet risen on the vine- 
yards or snowy peaks of the mountain, when Ach- 
med quitted his palace with a few faithful atten- 
dants, and Almia Jeft her luxurious harem with the 
handmaids; by their looks, it was evident they 
loved each other better than power. 

On the third day, as they rode slowly on, they 
came to the place of graves in the wilderness, the 
lonely Arab sepulchres where Selim slept. The 
sun was sinking in exquisite beauty on the plain, 
as they passed through the gorge of the mountains, 
Almia uttered acry of surprise; for the dwelling of 
her youth was there. She stood a few moments, 





rose toview, her veil blown aside by the breeze, 
her raven hair falling on the white shoulder—her 
lips unclosed, but speechless, while, in her large 
and resistless eye lived the woman, without whoin 
grandeur was as dust. Achmed gazed on her in 
rapture. “So did she look,” he muttered, ‘‘ on the 
night of the banquet, in my hall, when my soul re- 
fused to be comforted, because I had no child.” He 
sighed deeply; and as they slowly passed on to the 
dwelling, he lifted his eyes to heaven:—“ Oh, 
righteous Alla!” he said, “I have drunk of the min- 
gled cup thou hast given me, and have learned to 
be content.” 








Love. 


Dear Fanny, why that o’ercast brow— 
Have you indeed forsworn all mirth? 
You look for all the world, just now, 
As if you had no friend on earth ; 
Come, learn to have a gayer air— 
Nor think it such a monstrous sin, 
At times a merry face to wear, 
And Jaugh a little now and then. 


Dear Fanny, do for once be still— 
I swear you never let me rest; 
You wag that little tongue until 
Your talking is a perfect pest ! 
And quit that everlasting smile— 
[like to seea cheerful face; 
But, to be simpering all the while, 
Becomes a very different case 


Fanny! methinks you're rather free 
With those I choose to call my friends— 
You should not so familiar be 
With every stranger, for it tends 
To bad results. You mustreserve 
That very confidential tone, 
For him who does your love deserve : 
J mean myself—myself, alone. 


Dear Fan, I wish you had more spirit: 
I know you love me, but what then— 
Your love for me might mingle with it, 
Some liking, too, for other men !— 
But lord! you're ever by my side, 
With eye so fond, and look so zealous, 
That, though indeed I’ve never tried, 
I do not think I could be jealous. 


Nay, Fanny! wipe that tear away— 
Indeed, in jest I only spoke— 
You know I mean it all in play, 
Why, Fanny! can’t you take a joke ? 
Curse on my wit !—This luckless hour— 
Extremes I’m always flying to! 
Nay, Fanny, now!—or by the power 
Of Love, you'll set me crying too! 








—— -— 





Love is the epitome of our whole duty; and all 
the endearments of society, so long as they are law- 
ful and honest, are not only consistent with, but 





in astonishment as one object after another | 


parts and expressions of it. 
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Reaper have you ever formed a dream of the 
beau ideal. If of the gentler sex, has some bright 
form ever flitted before your imagination? Have 
your waking fancies been all of some favored per- 
sonage who was to unite in himself all manly per- 
fections, graces and accomplishments? Has ge- 
nius been employed in gilding with its own vivid 
glories the mind of the favored; was he to be pos- 
sessed of talents, and eloquence, while beauty threw 
its crowning charm over him to complete the illu- 
sion? And when fancy had done her perfect work 
did you sigh at the impossibility of meeting such a 
high toned and ethereal being in the dim atmos- 
phere of this “cent per cent” world? this selfish 
lower region, which as some philosophers say, 
grows worse and worse every day, man and woman 
both degenerating, and becoming inferior in their 


destined to become less and less, diminishing to 


ly over its polished surface. The sensation too that 
I have spoken of, was it not materially augmented 
by this circumstance? What a commotion was 
observed among the money spending, and money 
borrowing part of our fashionable men, soon after 
| his debut, what machinations among the mother and 
| what jealous feelings in the hearts of the daughters. 
We dressed for St. Maur, we danced for St. Maur, 
we sang for St. Maur. His hand was the prize of 
our ainbition, his house, his equipage, his posses- 
sions the subject of our day dreams, Somebody 
has truly observed— 


“What is marriage !— 
A something requisite to keep a carriage !” 





and surely we battled fiercely for the privilege of 


_charming St. Maur. Let me give one scene, 
kind, even the very trees in their towering pride, | 


Sophia my love, do not wear that ribbon to-night, 


said a prudent matron of my acquaintance to her 


dwarf specimens of what they once were, the very | daughter, I have heard Mr. St. Maur say that he 


shadows of their former selves. 
Did you we repeat, ever form such fancies, and 


detested a deep shade of blue. 
Indeed my dear madam, exclaims a young visitor, 


give up in despair the hope of their realization? If| how can you say so? it was only last night I heard 
so you have never seen our hero, Henry St. Maur, | Mr. St. Maur say that Miss Sophia looks divinely in 
a perfect Adonis, a very Phenix, a wonder of his | that very color, it was so becoming to her complex- 


kind, possessing all the charms of which you have 
ever dreamed, and a thousand more that never en- 
tered your imagination. How well I remember 
the sensation his entree into society first caused, 
how all our hearts fluttered with the anxious ex- 
pectancy of hope, when at his first ball, (the first I 
mean honored with his presence, after his emanci- 
pation from college restraints,) the lady ofthe house 
led him up toa bevy of young ladies, and introdu- 
ced him tousseparately. Alas! I was young then, 
“ye halcyon days too quickly fled,” but to me speak 
not of the past. At this time I believe all of our 
pulses stopped beating simultaneously till we found 
who was chosen for his partner in the dance. 
«“ What a handsome man!” “ what an interesting 
countenance!” « what a graceful form,” burst in- 
voluntarily from our lips, the moment he had passed 
away to join the company of dancers, involuntarily 
I say, for the same impulse stirred all our hearts, a 
sudden movement of admiration, a thrill of astonish- 
mentand delight produced by the unexpected ap- 
parition of an elegant and fashionable young man, 
who was reported to be besides all this, immensely 
talented, and immensely wealthy! Do you dear 
reader know the virtues of the philosopher’s stone? 
St. Maur was in no need of its gocd oflices, but they 
were daily showered upon his head. I once heard 
a little child wish that the sky would rain down 
sugar plums, certain I am that to St. Maur it rained 
down compliments, and all by virtue of the philoso- 
pher’s stone. Truly it caused his high pale brow 
to assume a cast yet loftier and more intellectual, 








ion, sol would wear it my dear friend if I were in 
your place, but adieu, now remember your 
mother is quite mistaken, St. Maur admires that 
shade. 


The lady departed—and the mother spoke again 
do not mind that artful girl, Sophy, she wants to 
look well at your expense. The reasoning of the 


_mother prevailed. Sophia did not wear the blue 


ribbon; and St. Maur seemed to imagine her never 
more brilliant than that evening. Indeed for the 
two first years after his introduction he seemed to 
live in aregion ofenchantment. An orphan from 
early childhood, and now entirely his own master, 
without one care to dim the sunshine of his fancy— 
the attention he received, and the freedom he enjoy- 
ed, enhanced to him all those pleasures which to 
others grow weary by repetition. He saw life 
through an enchanted medium, every thing pleased. 
His companions, oh, they were the finest fellows 
in the world, generous, liberal, high minded, his 
friends, they were every thing great and exalted, 
his pleasures were all fresh, sparkling, and novel. 
Amusement in every shape became courted by him, 
yet still he appeared the same, interesting, high 
spirited, unaffected as at first. This was not all 
owing to the philosopher’s stone. Any one else 
than him would have been ruined by the attention 
he received, as it was, the only harm that happened 
to him was first seen in the gradual abandonment 
of his laborious studies, bright eyes charmed him 
now more than bright ideas, the teaching of the 
stern philosophy of his early years was forgotten, 


his flashing eyes to be esteemed still more brilliant, | in the gentler teachings of a pleasanter love. Blame 


and the dark rich curls that clustered on his fore- 
head, became yet more glossy, and more graceful- 


him not grave student, if this little tale should hap- 
pen to fall into your hands, exult not in your superi- 
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or wisdom, as affording you a shield from the fasci- 
nations of beauty—your day of temptation may not 
have arrived yet, but where is the young man who 
has never bowed in homage to the shrine of female 
loveliness! feeling his whole soul centered ina 
glance, and his happiness pending onasmile. If 
any body can be so insensible Henry St. Maur was 
not,—yet we all wondered at the exceeding brevity 
of his passions, each one exhaling like an essence, 
while another dream oflove, more fragrant than the 
last would succeed. Perchance it was the love of 
excitement that made him change the objects of his 
devotion so often, perchance it was only idleness, 
he might feel with the poet Willis. 


“T'was sweet in the becoming light of lamps 

‘To watch a brow half shaded, or a curl 

«« Playing upon a neck capriciously,” 
it might arise from a greater susceptibility to beauty 
than other men are commonly blessed with ; his 
taste might be too fastidious for him to decide quick- 
ly, be the matter as it would, St. Maur might do as 
he pleased, we all loved and admired him too well 
to quarrel with his movements. This capricious 
temper had its advantages; our hero lived four 
years amid the spells and smiles of beauty, he fell 
in love a thousand times, yet found himself at the 
age of twenty-five—still possessed of that important 
auxiliary to happiness, his heart. He had walked, 
yea! lived in the very fire of temptation, and came 
out unsinged, unharmed! But twenty-five is a start- 
ling, a grave era in the life of a young man. He 
who has reached it without making the fatal leap, 
saying the charmed words, “ will you marry me,” 
to somebody, must do it quickly then or never. 
Yes: twenty-five is a perilous time—so our hero 
found it, he saw Julia B andfellinlove! Fell 
in love! alas! we were all sorry at the turn his 
passion took. Julia B was a dashing belle, 
should you like a description of her? letme borrow 
the portrait St. Maur always wore on his neck afier 
his engagement to her; let me repeat to you his ex- 
clamations of, “ How beautiful, how lovely she is.” 
But stop! perhaps you may not like this method of 
proceeding; you may “demur and take excep- 
tions;” when a lover describes to you the charms of 
his chosen, you may ask in plain phrase, was she 
so beautiful? you may wish fora more practical ac- 
count. Let me describe her. Being myself a wo- 
man, I may not dwell on her perfections with the 
rapture and chivalric admiration that one of the 
other sex would be inspired with; my fancy may 
not rise on the wings of exstacy, and my words may 
not burn when! gaze on the rich and glowing beau- 
ty of that young face, the clear eye, ‘“‘ laughing be- 
neath its lashes,” the proud smile of the mouth— 
perhaps while gazing on the portrait, I may even 
detract a little, and I may say, that to the whole 
face, animated and sparkling as it is, even like the 
creation of a dream, these lines of Mrs. Hemans 
with a slight alteration would apply— 








“ Yet that bright lady’s eye methinks hath less 

“« Of pure, and deep, and pensive tenderness, 

“ Than might beseem a woman’s,—on her brow 
‘“« Something too much there sits of native scorn, 

“ And her smile kindles with a conscious glow 

“ As from the thoughts of sovereign beauty born ; 
“These may be dreams.” 





| ing admired and caressed, had no desire for, 





But itis not fur every one to glow wiih the same ad- 
miration at the sight of beauty as he may lawfully 
do who worships at its shrine—the truth is that none 
of her intimate associates liked Julia B we 
thought her selfish and cold feeling. . And for St. 
Maur to throw away his time and attentions on her 
did not please us, casting his talents, his enthusi- 
asm, his noble feelings at her feet, a sacrifice which 
she could not appreciate. I have said that he pro- 
posed to Julia and was accepted. Here the ro- 
mance of his love must end ; he met with no repulse, 
no cruelty, his was the spell that many sigh for in 
vain, softening down the scruples of obstinate and 
prudent parents, and calming the timid fears of sen- 
sitive young ladies.. Shakspeare has said, “the 
course of true Jove never did run smooth,” we will 
not anticipate, but only say, thatthe course of his 
love. did run very smoothly: he was immediately 
accepted. I have heard that Julia looked very 
pretty, blushing a great deal, and that St. Maur was 
in exstacy. 

So at first he seemed, but soon a change seemed 
to come over the spirit of his dream, he grew rest- 
less, weary, and dissatisfied. Heseemed unhappy, 
and almost jealous of Julia’severy look and motion. 
We heard too that he had’began to resume his stu- 
dies, and was quite as much interested in them as 
ever. But why did he appear so miserable? Had 
the energies of his fine mind waked up, and was he 
sea sick of the trammelled conventional life he led ? 
Was he fearful that where he had poured out his 
love so freely, there wasno adequate return? Did 
he,—could he see that Julia cared more for his pos 
sessions than himself? These are questions we 
could not solve, but we minded that in the balls of 
mirth, and the resorts of gaiety, his brow grew dark 
and clouded, and once we heard him exclaim with 
irrepressible emotions to his lady love, oh, Julia! 
Julia! can you devote yourself to fashion? and 
never, never feel its chains? Her answer was 
slight and trivial—she had no penchant for a. philo- 
sophical lover, and St. Maur’s change of mood was 
not agreeable to her. We believed that in her secret 
heart she was tired of him, and the counsels he gave 
her, and only waited til] the knot was tied to tell 
him so. Before that period however, she received 
a pressing invitation from a cousin who resided at 
a distance from the city, to attend her wedding. 
This was a welcome opportunity ; she was not ro- 
mantic, and saw no reason why Henry’s depression 
of spirits should cause her to give up those plea- 
sures in which she lived, moved, andhad her being; 
so leaving him to his loneliness, she set off, eager 
to flutter as a bridesmaid in white satin and lace, 
and see the drama of matrimony acted, ere she her- 
self performed a prominent part in it. 

After she had gone, the cloud deepened on Hen- 
ry’s brow, and the melancholy of his mood seemed 
to increase. Again what could be the reason? 
Perhaps her letters were few and cold ; perhaps he 
had doubts ofher love. He seemed tired of all 
amusements, out of humor with himself and his as- 
sociates; he spoke often of the inanity, the frivolity 
of a mere fashionable life, and would descant for 
hours on the pleasures of retirement. If that was 
to be included in his plans of marriage, we all 
knew that Julia would never consent, for she be~ 
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«“ A nest in a green dale, 
« A harbor and a hold :—’ 

she loved the excitement of living in a crowd, she 
sought the glare, the brilliancy of fashion. Her ab- 
sence was prolonged much more than she original- 
ly intended. Henry was surprised, but silent on 
this subject to his associates. Suddenly we heard 
an announcement that startled us. St Maur had 
lost all his property, nobody knew how or when, 
but the fact was certain, since his most intimate 
friends were acquainted with it, and told the cir- 
cumstance. St. Maur in adversity! we could not 
believe it. His wealth had always seemed to us in- 
exhaustible, something that could not take wings 
to itself and fly away. St. Maur, whom we. had 
looked upon as another Croesus, a poor man! How 
had it happened? what speculations had he been 
engaged in? what losses had he met?’ The ques- 
tions found few to answer them; the report fell like 
a thunderbolt on the ears of his dear five hundred 
friends. Had the city bank failed, it could not have 
produced a stronger feeling of astonishment. Cer- 
tainly to his immediate companions, who all de- 
clared him the finest most open hearted man in the 
world, he had granted more accommodations than 
that said bank ever did. How was he requited ? 
did they all gather round him as a phalanx of de- 
fence ? did they try to shield him from the assaults 
that the grave, and wise, and money-making part 
of the community made upon his foolish extra- 
vagance, as they called it, in running through his 
estate in so short a time? Not at all! they join- 
ed the cry with his defamers, and in the very words 
of scripture, ‘all forsook him and fled.” And Ju- 
lia ! what did she do? we were waiting with im- 
patience to hear the decision—as soon as the news 
was reported, St. Maur sat down and wrote to her, 
telling her of his unchanged affection, but blighted 
prospects ; informing her that he had now lost that 
wealth which he had valued only asa means of one 
day adding to her happiness ; he had been deprived 
of it, by no fault of his own, but by unforseen mis- 
fortunes it was not in his power to avert; telling her 
that though stripped of the vain importance of wealth 
he felt conscious of the energies that opened to 
him the career of ambition, the pursuit of fame. He 
meant now to use these energies, his mind rejoiced 
in the prospect of asserting its own dignity, he 
meant to make him a name with the great and the 
celebrated of his land, to start in the honorable 
career of his profession—the law! His necessary 
studies for that purpose. were nearly completed, if 
she could therefore live for a few years on “ hope 
deferred,” she would find at the end of that period, 
his heart could requite the sacrifice. He appealed 
to her’s for a decision. 

It came, but too quickly.. At the close of the 
‘second day after he had so written, a letter fromthe 
young lady was put into his hand. 

He took it with rapture, sweet, sweet Julia! was 
his mental exclamation, to answer with such promp- 
titude ! how could J ever have doubted her affection? 
He opened the epistle—what did it contain? a for- 
mal rejection of his hand! Selfish, selfish girl! so 
to answer an epistle which addressed to any high 
minded and honorable woman, would have caused 
her heart to thrill with admiration for the noble sen- 
timents of the writer! 
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St. Maur uttered no exclamation of either surprise 
or horror at this declaration of Julia’s views. I 
have heard that his cheek glowed with indignation 
and his lips were more firmly compressed than 
usual, but that was all. If he felt sorrow, he bat- 
tled manfully with it. After this period his port 
was. more erect, and his manner haughtier than be- 
fore. He seemed scarcely to notice the slights he 
received, at least they excited in him nothing but 
contempt. Yet he noticed the change—it could not 
be unmarked by him, even the children imagined 
their former favorite, ‘“ shorn of his beams.” 

Mother, said little Sarah Leslie, will Mr. St. Maur 
give me the elegant new souvenir, and the French 
dolls he promised me for my Christmas present, 
now they say he has lost his property. 

No, my dear, said her mother, you have had your 
last present from Mr. St. Maur, he has been a very 
foolish and extravagant young man, and has no 
money now. 

Then Iam sure I think he was very wrong to 
lose it when he had so much, I do not like him half 
so well as I did before, he might have remembered 
my souvenir. 

He was as you say, my child, very wrong, not for 
losing his property, perhaps he could not he}p that, 
but atleast he might have done as other gentlemen 
do—saved enough to live upon. 

So it was with St. Maur, even among the very 
children, fill tke unfortunate man could have said, 


“ Tray, Blanche and Sweetheast. 
All the little dogs bark at me,” 


he had one friend, firm and true to him in his trials. 
Frank Mortimer had been from his youth the chosen 
associate of St. Maur; he had not like him been ex- 
posed to the allurements of wealth; like Henry an 
orphan, he was unlike him, poor and destitute of 
friends. By the very difference in their circum- 
stances, they were more closely linked together, 
the one found it pleasant to confer benefits, the other 
repaid in gratitude what was done in friendship. 

Yet as they rose to manhood, the bent of each 
mind unfolded itselfin different ways. Frank Mor- 
timer entered the dusty walks of commerte with the 
same delight, as Henry felt when threading the ave- 
nues that led to the classic groves of old ; the one 
studied con amore the day-book, and the ledger—the 
other dreamed over the pages of Milton and Shak- 
speare. For at least eight hours in the day, of Mor- 
timer it might be said— 


“ The multiplication table was his creed, 
“« His pater noster, and his decalogue,” 


that period over, he was wholly at the service of his 
friends, always cheerful, lively and forgetful of him- 
self, possessing a heart, and a right good one. It 
was well for St. Maur he had such a comforter. As 
if however, it was the lot of St. Maur te astonish 
every one, he soon left the city, and went, nobody 
knew where, or at least nobody but Frank Morti- 
mer. He told us that ina few years'we should hear 
of him again. He left us all in the clouds, and 
there must our readers be for the space of one 


year. 
“ 


* “ * ” * 


At the end of that period, we -would transport 
them to the little village of M——, with its neat 
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houses half buried in trees, and introduce them to | rigible defect. 





The phrenologist could have dis 


Edward Eustace, a young lawyer, located in that! covered on her head, no bump for self-conceit, 
place, not for the purpose of settling the disputes | while the organ of condescension would have stood 


that rose in that peaceful territory, not to promote | bold and prominently out. 


To people like her 


litigation among neighbors who had always lived | aunts, the oracles, the terror of the villagers, this 


in peace and good will—with no view in skort, of | was a crowning fault. 


I can do nothing with Vic- 


practising the duties of his profession, but rather of | torine, aunt Sarah would exclaim, when she had 


devoting himself to its theory, and becoming per- 
fectly versed in its abstruser points, settled there to 
prove the resources of his own mind, and fit him- 
self for future eminence. We will tell you that all 
the ladies of the village, expatiated on his singular 
beauty and reserved manners, while the gentlemen 
extolled his brilliant talent and tact for business. 
We tell you this, and then ask you, have you ever 
seen that high brow with its deep thoughtful ex- 
pression, before? Do you recognize St. Maur, the 
brilliant, the beautiful? If you do not, let me tell 
you that there is even in this lone spot, a sweet un- 
tutored girl whose memory would never fail her as 
yours has done, had she but gazed, once, only once 
on that brow, she would have remembered its ex- 
pression forever. ' 7 

' Alas! that the blind god is always busying him- 
self in plans of mischief; did he confine himself 
only to his bow and arrow, it would be well, but 
he is continually setting snares to trip up the feet 
of the unwary. 

The village of M was like all other country 
places, favorable to the growth of this passion— 
there were places for moonlight rambles, there were 
gentle rivulets, pleasant groves, and shady trees. 
And there St. Maur met Victorine Stanley, and 
they walked, and talked and dreamed as thousands 
of people have done before them, and will do again 
when in love. We will not say to which, this con- 
sciousness of passion was most delightful, to St. 
Maur who for the first time in his life, felt the bles- 
sedness of being loved by a pure young heart, or to 
the gentle girl who hung on his arm, hardly under- 
standing her own emotions, wishing but to hear the 
music of his voice always. 

‘And who was Victorine Stanley? she was a dar- 
ling, a gem, a vision of loveliness. But who were 
her parents? and what was their station. Alas! 
how her aunt Saral: would have despised your igno- 
rance, and shown you the family record, proving 
her to have sprung from a high and aristocratical 
source, would have told you ofall her relations who 
had made themselves noted, and honored, would 
haye pointed to the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, and shown you the ancestor by her mo- 
ther’s side, who set his name there firmly and free- 
ly devoting himself to his country. To tell in brief- 
er phrase, the present station of Victorine was far 
above that of St. Maur. Her friends, though residing 
in a country village kept up the family pride, and 
were too highly connected, and too richly blessed 
with this world’s abundance to think of her com- 
mitting such a misdemeanor as to fall in love with 
an unknown but talented stranger. Her father had 
left her in childhood, necessitated to do so by the 
duties of an official station which he held abroad, 
and amidst the formal cares of her two aunts, Sarah 
and Emma, she had grown up like a lovely flower, 
radiant with its own beauty, unmarred by the stran- 
ger plants beside it. She had but one deficiency, 





| 
| 





and her aunts considered it as a serious and incor- | 


vainly lectured on the difference between her sta- 
tion and that of-her favorite companions, the pretti- 
est and liveliest girls in the village; she had such 
strange notions, she must have taken them from her 
father ; he had never any pride about his society, 
that would lead him to assert his own station. 
You speak well of your brother, Sarah I mustcon- 
fess, replied aunt Emma, a gentleman of his repu- 
tation! However the best thing we can do, is’ to 
send Victorine away to school for a few years, 
where she can never meet with companions like 
these. 
This plan was adapted—Victorine was sent away 
to school, but after a few years she returned as they 
declared worse than ever, though an elegant ac- 
complished girl, yet so pezfectly natural, and sweet 
ly unaffected in her manners, that aunt Sarah’s stiff 
silk gown rustled with more than its wonted stateli- 
ness, when she saw her beautiful niece’s warm en- 
thusiastic greeting of her old friends,—the law was 
then laid down—she should visit but three families 
an the neighborhood, the minister’s, the doctor’s and 
the lawyer’s. Alas! for the latter permission, it 
was there that Victorine first met Henry St. Maur, 
it was that as an unknown and uncared for stran- 
ger, she appreciated—loved him. Her guardians 
remained in total ignorance of her sensations, they 
had never seen St. Maur but once, and then paid 
no attention to him—but they observed a changé 
came over Victorine’s manner, and wondered at its 
cause. Aunt Emma who was of a devotional turn; 
said that Victorine distressed her inchurch, she was 
so restless, her eyes wandering continually from the 
minister; poor aunt Emma! she never thought of 
turning her’s in the same direction, and even if she 
had, the handsome young man who would have 
greeted her sight, would not have called forth any 
of the admiration she felt for the musty portraits of. 
her ancestors. Aunt Sarah who disliked visiting 
and the love of dress, observed that Victorine was 
growing vain and giddy, she was out every day of, 
her life, and took more pains with her appearance 
than she ever did before. Concealment is not thé 
heaven of an ingenious mind—Victorine grew 
strangely restless and uneasy—at this juncture, a 
young lady of her former acquaintance’ happening 
to visit her, her aunts thought it proper that she 
should make a little party for her friend, that is, 
said they, if she shows all her cards of invitation, or 
there is no knowing who she may ask. Victorine 
did accordingly, her hand trembled a little when 
she wrote down on her list the name of Edward 
Eustace, and passed it to her aunts for inspec: 
tion. 7 
Whois this! what is all this ! said aunt Sarak, I 
know nothing of this young man; he shall have no 
invitation. Only a student at law, I do not wish you 
to have any acquaintance with young men in 
his situation. You may invite the others, but not 
him. aides 
Then I will invite no one, then I will have no 
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party, said the agitated girl, some other words fol- 
lowed, and the eyes of her aunts were opened. Poor 
Victorine! never was any one more blamed, more 
censured for her imprudence, her weakness in ca- 
ring for one who was not known and spoken of in 
the circles of the great. Her plans of visiting were 
crushed, her meetings with Edward forbidden, her 
shocking departure from propriety commented on. 
In the midst of all this, her father arrived from 
abroad. Unknown to his daughter, her delinquen- 
cy was immediately made known to him—he en- 
joined silence on his sisters, and determined to see 
the true state of the case for himself. Perhaps he 
did not view the love dream of a lovely and inex- 
perienced girl in the same light as they did, but 
time will show. 

Victorine had a new existence after her father’s 
return, but she was too deeply in love to have the 
sunshine of her mind undimmed when St. Maur 
was absent. A cloud hung over her path also, but 
she saw it not. 

Victorine, I have been forming a plan this morn- 
ing, said her father, I am confidant it will delight 
you; Lintend to give up public iife, and devote my- 
self to you and my sisters. 

Victorine was overjoyed to hear this, and her 
father proceeded : as yet you have seen nothing of 
the world, so Lintend to give you that advantage, 
and ina month, you and youraunts will be with me 
on the way to France. 

To France, how delightful! exclaimed the spin- 
sters. 

To France, repeated Victorine in despair, dear 
father you will not, you cannot make me go away 
from here, to France,—she could say no more, and 
burst into a flood of teaxs, for the first time the idea 
of a separation from St. Maur striking her mind 
with the force of reality. 

Her father talked to her a little while ig a conso- 
ling voice, he had seen all he wished to, and there 
was a strange smile on his countenance as he left 
the apartment. 

There Miss Victorine, I am glad that my brother 
has determined on this excursion, said her aunt Sa- 
rah, it will banish from your mind this foolish pas- 
sion, this romantic attachment to a person whose 
name will never be heard beyond, the narrow con- 
fines of this village. 

Never be heard, his name! said Victorine, if you 
knew Edward Eustace, you would not say so, if 
you knew his talents, if you felt his worth, if you 
heard his noble sentiments. 

Say no more, exclaimed the angry maiden, he is 
nothing and can be nothing to you. He will never 
be celebrated. A long expostulation followed, and 
Victorine’s cheeks were yet glowing, and her eyes 
wet when her aunt leaving the apartment, she pro- 
ceeded to the piazza, standing near the window of 
her father’s study, half hid by the clustering wood- 
bine thattwined round the white pillars of the piazza, 
making it wear the appearance of a green and 
fragrant bower, just fit to commune with one’s self, 
she exclaimed we repeat :— 

Never be celebrated, Eustace! never be celebra- 
ted? and whatthen? I should love him still, it is 
not for the fame he may win, or the station he may 





love him still, and when I return, I know his exer- 
tions will be rewarded, I shall see him yet celebra- 
ted, his will be a brilliant lotin life. 


A door was lightly opened as she said this, Eus- 
tace was before her—Victorine ! would you share 
it? will you make me happy? exclaimed he, clasp- 
ing the astonished girl in his arms, and kissing 
away the tears from her brilliant eyes. 

I would share my lot with you Eustace ! murmur- 
ed Victorine, for once in her life speaking the exact 
truth, possibly from the effect ofsurprise. Indeed, 
said the voice of her father, who was to his daugh- 
ter an unknown auditor of this scene, I do not think 
you could decide better Victorine, and now as your 
Mr. Eustace and I, have had a long conversation, I 
can only wish that you knew him by his right 
name, Henry St. Maur, the son of my oldest friend, 
the very man I would have chosen for you myself. 
Henry St. Maur, the sonof your oldezt friend ! Eus- 
tace! Iam perfectly bewildered, uttered Victorine, 
my dear father! tell mé what this means? ThatI 
shall leave St. Maur to do, replied her father, and 
only hope he will tell the tale as eloquently to you, 
as hedidto me. One word more Victorine, you 
need not go to France this summer, added he, as he 
left them. 

Reader! the tale was told to Victorine. Henry 
told her of his first sensations when he entered so- 
ciety, the homage he received, the glow that rested 
on every thing, till experience proved to him the 
hollowness of the friendship, and was sick of the 
heartlessness of fashion, ashamed of his own wilful 
perversion of higher powers than the multitude pos- 
sessed, restless and dissatisfied under the ban of 
idleness. He described his passion for Julia, his 
after belief that she cared more for his possessions 
than himself—till he formed the resolution to feign 
adversity, to present himself before her in misfor- 
tune, and so trusted but one friend with his secret, 
and gave out that he had lost his fortune. The 
stratagem took, the report was universally credited 
Julia rejected his addresses, and he was saved! 
Saved! from the tyranny of fashion, anda heartless 
marriage with a cold and selfish girl. 


He then told her of his new views, and ambitious 
hopes, he painted the abstracted and secluded life 
he led, till he had completed his professional studies 
he painied his love for her, and the reason of his 
never hinting thathe was otherwise than he seemed, 
till the arrival of her father to whom he disclosed 
his name and passion. 

Thas he spoke—but we cannot tell all he said, 
nor paint the astonishment of aunt Emma and Safah, 
nor the delight of her father, nor the chagrin of Ju- 
lia, when after St. Maur’s marriage, he came again 
to reside in the city, and she found how grievously 
she had been duped. Frank Mortimer told of his 
friend’s happiness with a delighted face, and pre- 
dicted that Julia B would die an old maid, and 
he was glad of it. Ever since then, she has been 
gencrally avoided, and living in a state of single 
blessedness. So may the selfish be always treated. 

One more observation and [ have done. All the 


friends of St. Maur were delighted when he came 
with his wife, thelovely Victorine, to his old abode. 





hold, but for himself, I love him, and I will remem-} His after course has been bright, he has become 
ber him forever, if I am forced togo to France, I will | 





celebrated. I remember hearing Victorine once 
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reminding her aunts of that conversation, while 
they replied— 

Ah, Mr. St. Maur we did not know youthen, had 
we been told of your family, you were the very one 
we should have chosen. 

St. Maur looked at his wife with a proud and de- 
lighted expression, saying :— 

Ah, Victorine, you did better, you chose me for 
myself. 

L. H. 


—_—— 


Self-Education. 


“« Ann this leads me, gentlemen to anotherremark, 
to which L invite your attention. It is this: the 
education, moral and intellectual, of every individu- 
al, must be chiefly his own work. There is a pre- 
vailing and a fatal mistake on this subject. It seems 
to be supposed that if a young man be sent first toa 
grammar school, and then to college, he must of 
course become a scholar, and the pupil himself is 
apt to imagine that he is to be the mere passive re- 
cipient of instruction, as he is of the light and atmo- 
sphere which surround him. Butthis dream of in- 
dolence must be dissipated, and you must be awa- 
kened to the important truth that, if you aspire to 
excellence, you must become active and vigorous 
co-operators with your teachers, and work out your 
own distinction with an ardor that cannot be quench- 
ed, a perseverance that considers nothing done 
whilst any thing yet remainsto be done. Rely 
upon it, that the ancients were right— Quisque sue 
fortune faber—both in morals and intellect, we give 
their final shape to our own characters, and thus 
become emphatically, the architects of our own 
fortunes. How else should it happen, gentlemen, 
that young men, who have had precisely the same 
opportunities; should be continually presenting us 
with such different results, and rushing to such op- 
posite destinies? Difference of talent will not solve 
it, because that difference is very often in favor of 
the disappointed candidate. You shall see issuing 
from the walls of the same school—nay, sometimes 
fronr the bosom of the same family, two young men 
of whom the one shall be admitted to be a genius of 
high order, the other, scarcely above the point of 
mediocrity: yet you shall see the genius sinking 
and: perishing in poverty, obseurity and wretched- 
ness: while onthe other hand, you shall observe 
the mediocre plodding his slow but sure way up the 
hill of life, gaining steadfast footing at every step, 
and mounting, at length, to eminence and distinc- 
tion, an ornament to his family, a blessing to his 
country. Now, whose work is this? Manifestly 
theirown. They are the architects of their respec- 
tive fortunes. The best seminary of learning that 
can open its portals to you, can do no more than to 
afford you the opportunity of instruction: but it 
must depend, at last, on yourselves, whether you 
will be instructed or not, or to what point you will 
push your instruction. And of this be assured—I 
speak from observation, a certain truth: theré is 
no excellence without great labor. It is the fiat of 

Fate from which no power of genius can absolve 
youth. Genius unexerted, is like the poor moth 
that flutters around a candle till it scorches itself to 











death. If genius be desirable at all, it is only of 


that great and magnanimous kind, which, like the | 


a 


condor of South America, pitches from the summit 
of Chimborazo above the clouds, and sustains itself 
at pleasure, in that empyreal region, with an ener- 
gy rather invigorated than weakened by the effort. 
Itis this capacity for high and long continued exer- 
tion—this vigorous power of profound and search- 
ing investigation—this careering and wide-sweep- 
ing comprehension of mind—and those long reach- 
es of thought, that. 


Pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moon, 
Or dive into the bottom ef the deep, 

Where fathom line could never touch the ground, 
And drag up drowned honor by the locks. 


This is the prowess and these the hardy achieve- 
ments which are to enrol your names among the 
great men of the earth. 

But how are you to gain the nerve and the cour- 
age for enterprizes of this pith and moment? I will 
tell you: As Milo gained that hoc signo vinces: 
for this must be your work, not that of your teach- 
ers. Be you not wanting to yourselves, and you 
will accomplish all that your parents, friends and 
country have arightto expect,” —W. Wirt. 





Courtship. 


“ On Laura! will nothing I bring thee 
E’er soften those looks of disdain ? 
Are the songs of affection I sing thee 
All doomed to be sung thee in vain ? 
I offer thee, fairest and dearest, 
A treasure the richest I’m worth ; 
I offer thee love, the sincerest, 
The warmest e’er glowed upon earth!” 


But the maiden, a haughty look flinging, 
Said, “‘ Cease my compassion to move ; 

For I’m not very partial to singing, 
And they’re poor whose sole treasure is love !” 


‘«« My name will be sounded in story ; 
I offer thee, dearest, my name: 
Ihave fought in the proud field of glory! 
Oh, Laura, come share in my fame! 
I bring thee a soul that adores thee, 
And loves thee wherever thou art, 
Which thrills, as its tribute 
Of tenderness, fresh from the heart.” 


But the maiden said, “ Cease to importune ; 
Give Cupid the use of his wings; 

Ah, Fame’s but a pitiful fortune— 
And hearts are such valueless things !” 


“ Oh Laura, forgive if I’ve spoken 
Too boldly !—nay turn not away,— 
For my heart with affliction is broken: 
My uncle died only to-day ! 
My uncle, the nabob—who tended 
My youth with affection and care, 
My manhood who kindly befriended,— 
Has—died—and—has—left me—his—-heir !"’ 


And the maiden said, “ Weep not, sincerest ! 
My heart has been your’s all along : 

Oh! hearts are of treasures the dearest— 
Do, Edward, go on with your song !”__ 
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BERNARDO DEL CARP I O; 


Or--The Pass of Roncesvalles. 


—— 


In the kingdom of Leon, the Christian knights 
were in a state of angry excitement, and their looks 
indicated that their hitherto concealed indignation 
would soon burst forth uncontrolled. Some paced 
the court of King Alonzo’s palace, and, some in 
disgust were hastening to their castles. 

“ By therood,” fiercely muttered Favila, “Jet the 
King dispose of the Leonese empire at his good 
plereure,—I, for one, will stoutly defend my cas- 
tle, and shake off the allegiance I owed till this dis- 
graceful moment,—W hat a degradation is this, my 
noble sirs! Is the kingdom of Leon, with all its 
warriors and nobles, to be given over to a foreign 
prince, as ye would transmit a flock of sheep? 
What right has this Alonzo to the spoliation of our 
property ’—should I not rather say of our liberty ?— 
the very best of our treasures!” 

“ Right!” cried another. ‘‘ None, unless it be the 
right of necessity, since he hath no heirs to inherit 
the kingdom.” 

“« Ay certes!” quoth a third, with a sarcastic 
smile. ‘No fault that of ours. Confusion on that 
virtue which hath given the King the surname of 
Chaste, if it is to deprive us of our independence. 
A pleasant reason this, my nobles, and a most mar- 
vellous conclusion to boot, that, because a king 
chooses to play the ascetic, we, who are not equal- 
ly blessed with his virtue, should share the fine ef- 
fects it is likely to produce.” 

«« Good knights and brave,” said Favila, “let us 
mount to the royal chamber, and remonstrate with 
the King.” 

“A bootless task, by my troth!” exclaimed 
another. “Charlemagne is already marching with 
all his knights and vassals, and will soon make his 
appearance in these territories, to accept the gra- 
cious boon of our generous Sovereign.” 


”? 


While they were yet debating, a young knight, 
completely clad in armour, and grasping with fierce 
resolution a ponderous lance, approached them. 
The gallant bearing of this youthful warrior pleased 
the nobles, and they welcomed him with friendly 
greeting. He returned their courteousness in a 
hurried manner, for his mind was too deeply en- 
gaged at the time to pay much regard to ceremo- 
ny. 

“Itisthe young Bernardo, if my eyes deceive 
me not,” cried one. 

“The same,” answered Bernardo. “A true 
knight and good Leonese, though now almost 
ashamed of the name. By your looks, Sirs, I can 
easily discover that you are fully acquainted with 
the disgrace which threatens us, if we provide not 
instantly against the evil. But your looks are also 
good security that you behold the King’s intention 
with all the indignation it deserves. Why tarry 
you here then? Isit not time to act? Buckle on 
your armour, and let us march to meet the Charle- 
magne and his proud peers. 








ry as their own. Iwill to the King Alonzo, and 
speak with that sincerity which best befits a warri- 
iid 

He now hastily ascended to the palace. The 
knights were pleased with his deportment, though 
his boldness in running to remonstrate with the 
King was an implied rebuke of their own tardi- 
ness. 

“ He is a gallant boy,” quoth Don Recaredo, 
“and the honor of knighthood sits easily and 
gracefully upon him. It is pity that his origin is so 
obscure.—Hath any of you, heard aught of his 
sire?” 

« NotI for one,” answered an old Leonese. war- 
rior, ‘‘ though for my long life and sojourn in this 
court, I may truly boast of knowing the genealogies 
of all our best knights. But to trace that of young 
Bernardo would call for the powers of witchcraft. 
Yet he is much esteem at Court.” 


“ Ay! Sirs,” said Recaredo with a smile, “ that 
might form a clue to our surmises. The King loves 
this Bernardo. What if the chaste Alonzo should 
be a father, despite of all his virtue!” 


“ Hold, Sir Recaredo,”’ quoth Favila. “The sin 


_of hypocrisy was never our monarch’s offence. His 


titleshe welldeserves. Let him still be Alonzo the 
Chaste. Would to Heaven he were as jealous and 
mindful of his other surname—the victorious, since 
he has now an opportunity of showing himself 
worthy of the appellation.” 


Bernardo had presented himself before the King, 
and, with a fearlessness of voice and manner which 
was peculiar to his dauntless character, remon- 
strated, with him on the injustice and ignominy of 
his design. 

“ What, Sir King!” he cried with warmth, “ if 
your virtue or scruples deprive you of a successor 
to these realms, can that justify the shameful act 
you hold in contemplation? Are there not men in 
Leon, who well deserve to wear your crown? 
Why then search for such a one in foreign lands? 
A courage equal to that of Charlemagne, great as 
he may be, beats high in a thousand hearts among 
your subjects, who blush and grieve to see their 
King less courageous than his people.” 

“ Enough, rash boy!” qouth Alonzo in anger. 
“Thou seemest to forget the presence of thy King, 
and to rely too much upon the kindness he hath 
constantly bestowed upon thee.” 

“I know full well thou art my King,” said Ber- 
nardo with firmness,” nor am EF forgetful of your 
bounties. But neither the crown you possess, were 
it ten times more powerful, nor your bounties, had 
they been a hundred fold more plenteous, would 
deter Bernardo from speaking his thoughts, or in- 
duce him to lay down his independence. Look to 
it well, Sir King. You have given us over to 
Charlemagne; but, before you ventured upon so 


Let us show them) generous a gift, our acquiescence was requisite. 
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ruler is now to be seen. That superb King and his | 
renowned peers, and all the flower of his chivalry, | 
of which Fame never tires in speaking, though we | 
are full weary of hearing, instead of a golden’ 
crown, and a dutiful herd, ready to welcome them | 
as masters, will find a host of mail-clad knights 
prepared to defend that independence of those ter- 
ritories, which King Alonzo, forgetful of his duty, 
has so shamefully compromised.” 

As he delivered these words in an emphatic tone 
and daring manner, he turned abruptly, and left the 
presence of the Sovereign. But Alonzo, though 
offended at the arrogant way in which the young 
Knight had delivered his sentiments, was yet obliged 
to grant their justice. He now began to feel a sen- 
sation of shame for his inconsiderate proceeding ; 
and as he was a man of true valor and spirit, he 
was not displeased to see that his knights would 
find a remedy for the mischief which he himself 
had caused. In appointing Charlemagne as his 
successor to the throne, Alonzo had certainly not 
been guided by mercenary views or treasonable 
designs. A misdirected zeal had influenced his 
determination. As he had no heir to the crown, 
he thought he might prevent the mischief and con- 
fusion likely to ensue upon his death, by choosing 
asuccessor during his life. Charlemagne was a 
Christian King, and the most renowned warrior of 
the age. Where could a better ruler be found to 
lead the warlike Leonese to victory? Besides, 
Alonzo, in his invincible hatred to the Moorish 
name, had solicited the assistance of the French 
King to carry on his wars with prosperous issue 
against the infidels. But, alas! Don Alonzo was 
not politician enough to foresee the great danger 
and disastrous effects of calling foreign aid to set- 
tle intestine commotions. 

Bernardo, on leaving the palace, was joined by 
a great number of knights, all burning with the 
same patriotic spirit which had actuated him when 
rebuking his monarch. They ranged about the 
town, filling the air with cries of independence, 
and summoning their countrymen to join them in 
their glorious undertaking. The effect produced 
by the Leonese warriors was as instantaneous as it 
was honorable and gratifying. The name of Ber- 
nardo ran from mouth to mouth, and his behaviour 
to the King was extolled even by those who held 
their Sovereign in the greatest dread and venera- 
tion. The patriotic flame operated like an electric 
spark. The whole city was in commotion, and the 
spirit of enthusiasm spread as rapidly through the 
country. On every side were heard shouts of li- 
berty and independence, and Bernardo’s heart beat 
high with hope, when he witnessed the ardor of his 
companions. 

On the following morning, Bernardo sallied from 
the city, accompanied by three thousand warriors, 
all animated with the same resolution. Their shin- 
ing helmets gleamed in the sun, and the brazen 
trumpets sent forth a spirit-stirring blast that would 
excite the most timid tearms. The peasant quitted 
his team, and graspeda spear. The shepherd and 
the pacific monk hastily assumed such weapons as 
they could most easily find, and hastened to in- 
crease the gallant army of Bernardo. The glori- 
dus banner waved in the wind, bearing a rampant 





lion, in a field of blood, and offering a just emblem 


of the spirit most benefitting a warlike people. 
King Alonzo, ashamed of exhibiting less patriotism 
than his subjects, mounted a powerfal steed, and 
weilding his trusty sword, rode through the city; 
vowing by his honor to show himself worthy of the 
crown he wore. 

He was immediately joined by those who, from 
a want of resolution, had hitherto loitered behind ; 
and with this accession, as well as his courtly train, 
he left the city, and speedily followed Bernardo and 
his brave companions. He was not long in over- 
taking them.” 

‘“‘ | see a troop of |: nights galloping in this direc- 
tion,” quoth Don Recaredo. “ Now, to guess brave 
Sirs, be they friends or foes ?” 

“ Foes, Sir Knight!” answered Bernardo with a 
smile of scorn. ‘ Methinks you are but a sorry 
diviner, if you can suppose that yonder handful of 
men would dare to provoke our courage.” 

“ The King !—the King !” now reiterated several 
voices. 

“In truth itis Alonzo!” exclaimed Bernardo well 
pleased. “ Yes, I know him by his radiant armour 
and his fiery steed. It is the King. Heaven bless 
the King! He sees his error, and is willing to re- 
pair it.” 

Don Alonzo was greeted with an universal 
shout; and if the spirit of the army was great be- 
fore his arrival, its enthusiasm scarcely knew any 
bounds now that the King had espoused the glori- 
ous cause of independence. Alonzo embraced 
Bernardo in token of reconciliation and oblivion, 
and then assumed his post among the group of 
knights, where the banner of Leon waved its ma* 
jestic folds. The army with the greatest order di- 
rected its march towards the Pyrenean Mountains, 
those natural barriers of Spain, which the children 
of the soil ought forever to preserve unprofaned by 
the foot of the invader. 

Charlemagne, at the first news of the march of 
Bernardo and his companions, treated the matter 
lightly, relying upon the good fortune which had 
hitherto so invariably accompanied his arms, and 
on the unrivalled bravery and renown of his 
knights. But his sanguine hopes gradually died 
away, as every fresh messenger brought alarming 
accounts of the strength and gallant bearing of the 
approaching army. The Emperor of the Franks 
cursed the King of Leon for his changing mood, 
and quickly disposed himself to advance and meet 
the foe. Around him ,was assembled a mighty 
concourse of knights, than whom the annals of chi- 
valry present none braver, none more justly cele- 
brated. With Charlemagne to the conquest of 
Spain, came the inflexible Admiral Guarinos, the 
ferocious Ferragul, the good Sir Oliver, the hand- 
some Gayferos, and the redoutable Roland, and a 
host of gallant knights, each bearing a reputation 
in arms scarcely inferior to the warriors we have 
named. 

The high mountain Pyrene rang with the din of 
martial sounds, that filled the echoes of the place, 
and burthened the air with the strain of chivalry. 
Trumpets and clarions poured forth their anima- 
ting blasts; and the voices of the warriors and the 
joyous laugh came swelling in the stilly midnight 
breeze, till they died away in the distance. 

When the two armies came in sight ofeach other 
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on the following morning, they presented a most 
gorgeous sight. For a vast space around, a forest 
of spears seemed to shoot from a plain of burnished 
gold and silver—such was the effect produced by 
the glittering helmets as they appeared from afar, 
bathed in the radiance of the morning sun. The 
two mighty adversaries advanced to the charge, and 
met in the renowned Pass of Roncesvalles. Never 
did a single field enclose such a hostof gallant war- 
riors ; never were so many warlike deeds perform- 
ed. The air at first became darkened by a cloud 
of arrows and javelins; but soon that shadow dis- 
appeared, and the combatants closing their ranks 
mingled in fearful contest. There was a terrible 
but picturesque confusion of quivering lances and 
flying pennons, falling men, and prancing steeds, 
the blast of the trumpets, the cries of the wounded, 
the cheering voice of command; all tended to pre- 
sent a scene of striking sublimity ! 

For a long time the warriors fought with equal 
animation. But the mighty knights of France as- 
sembling in one strong body, resolved to break the 
line where the King of Leon commanded. Their 
attack was, in its effects, like the fall of a tremen- 
dous avalanche. The Spaniards were cut down 
like so manyears of corn. The dought Sir Roland 
cheering his men, advanced boldly in search of 
Alonzo. Atlength having found him— 

‘False King!” he proudly cried, «‘ now com- 
mend thy soul to Heaven, for thy hour is eome. 
Death shall reward thy perfidy.” 

Saying this, he closed in combat with Alonzo. 
and would certainly have laid him low, had not one 
of his good knights suddenly advanced to his aid. 
This warrior was no other than Bernardo. 

“ Avaunt, Sir Frenchman?” cried he in a wrath. 
“* Leave the King, and turn thy fury uponme. I| 
am Bernardo.” 

Having said this, he furiously attacked Sir Ro- 
land. Each sustained the shock immovable on his 
powerful charger. They repeated their thrusts, 
the steeds tottered and fell. Sir Roland and Ber- 
nardo then took their swords, which were soon 
shivered by their repeated strokes. It was then 
that Bernardo, suddenly seizing a battle-axe, which 
belonged to a warrior that lay lifeless at his feet, 
with one tremendous blow drove the terrible wea- 
pon, through helmet and skull, down to the neck 
of the renowned French knight. After this feat, 
Bernardo went on performing prodigies of valor, 
and being well seconded by the other warriors of 
Leon, a splendid victory was obtained ; and the 
Emperor Charlemagne, with the remains of his 
shattered chivalry, returned to his country, never to 
forget the fatal and memorable Pass of Ronces- 
valles. 

From this moment the name of Bernardo became 
glorious in Spain; and his great achievements at 
Roncesvalles were loudly and lastingly proclaim- 
ed. Yet in the enjoyment of so much glory the 
hero did not appear happy, a gloomy frown instant- 
ly usurping the place of his former frankness and 
his manly serenity. Wandering in this dark hu- 
mor along the garden of the palace, he thus gave 
vent to his feelings :— 

“ What avails the splendor of my deeds,” he 
said, “‘ when am continually haunted by the ob- 
scurity of my origin? Why comes not my father to 
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own a son whose achievements are celebrated by 
all? Can he be so dead to all the sentiments of 
nature as to remain unmoved by the glory which 
I could confer on his name, were I so blessed as to 
possess it !—Cruel father !—No, perchance I wrong 
you. Perchance the ignominy of your own birth 
makes you shrink from a painful disclosure, which 
may throw a shadow over the brilliancy of my 
deeds.” 

“Oh, Bernardo! wrong not thy father,” cried a 
voice. ‘Alas! itis not his fault that thy birth has 
so long been kept secret.” 

Bernardo turned in surprise, and beheld Dona 
Arboyna, an old gentlewoman of the palace, stand- 
ing close beside him. 

\“ Heaven bless thee, Lady ?” said Bernardo, 
“ thrice welcome, if thou canst tell me aught on a 
subject that disturbs all my thoughts.” 

“IT can unravel the whole mystery ;—but,” she 
added, looking round in alarm, “are we safe from 
intrusion? Alack! should I be suspected of having 
told this secret to Bernardo, misfortune, punish- 
ment, perhaps death, would be the consequence of 
my compliance. Letus withdraw toa more retired 
spot.” 

4 Bernardo obeyed in a thrill of expectation. 
The duena, ina more steady tone of voice, con- 
tinued : 

“Yes, Bernardo, a great mystery is attached to 
thy birth ; thou dest not indeed spring from base 
blood, as in thine indignation thou hast been led to 
suppose. No knight in Castile can boast of a nobler 
descent, be he the proudest of them all.” 

‘“‘ Proceed, gentle lady: my impatience can 
scarcely brook thy temperance of tongue.” 

‘‘ Be calm, Bernardo, and thou shalt hear that 
which will amaze thee,” continued the Lady Arboy- 
na. “I said that the blood in thy veins was as good 
as that of Castile’s knights—I should rather, per- 
haps, have said better.” 

“ Better! lady, how is that possible 

“ Bernardo,” said Arboyna ina low but congra- 
tulatory tone, ‘‘ what if these veins were nourished 
by the blood of kings!” 

‘“« Merciful Heavens!” cried Bernardo in amaze- 
ment. ‘Should my ambitious surmises prove just, 
yes, it must be—The especial regard with which 
the king looks upon me—the deference of his most 
favorite courtiers, and many other tokens, justify 
the presumption of my hopes. Is then the King 
Alonzo—” Here he hesitated; but Dona Arboyna 
had guessed his thoughts, and resumed— 

“No, the king is hot your father, and yet his 
blood runs in your noble veins. Listen, Bernardo, 
to the story of your birth—it is, alas! a story full of 
wo andhorror. Fear has obliged me, until this mo- 
ment, to keep the secret undivulged ; but I would 
neither be unjust to you, nor ungrateful for the 
bounties of your mother.” 

‘My mother! who is she 7—where is she ?” 

“ Alas quoth the duena, shaking her head des- 
pondingly, “ she died a few months since; poor 
lady, her sorrows were long and deep; but now 
she is in heaven, and enjoys the reward due to her 
virtue and her sufferings.” 

Here tears for a few moments impeded the faith- 
ful creature’s utterance, after which she proceed- 
ed :— 


7? 
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« Dona Ximena, thy mother, was the only sister 
of King Alonzo, and cherished by him with all a 
brother’s fondness, until the fatal moment when she 
rendered herself hateful in hissight, by entertaining 
a passion of which he highly disapproved. Among 
the gallant knights in the court of this cruel king, 
there was one more gallant than them all—the first 
in prowess and feats of arms—the first also for his 
courtesy and graceful carriage. In sooth, so perfect 
a cavalier might well awaken the love of an infanta. 
And so it happened. Dona Ximena soon conceiv- 
ed astrong affection for the Count de Saldana— 
such was the name of the knight. Nor was he on 
his side less captivated with the great beauty of the 
princess. The King, however, who is most pure 
in all his thoughts, and greatly averse to love, had 
determined to endow a nunnery, over which his in- 
tention was that Dona Ximena should preside as 
Lady Abbess. These speculations, as you may 
suppose, were in ill accordance with the lady’s 
taste and inclination, attached as she was to the 
gallant Count of Saldana. And here the great mis- 
chief commenced : the Infanta, knowing full well 
that the king her brother would no more consent to 
an union between her and the Count, than he would 
to an alliance between himself and the evil one, re- 
solved to keep the secret of her love most inviolable, 
she married the knight clandestinely, and then 
those results took place which are generally preju- 
dicial to such female secrets. You were born, and 
concealment was no longer possible. ‘The King 
was mightily wroth, and then threatened to kill the 
Infanta and her husband, and their innocent son 
and me also, though I was as innocent as the child 
save and except that I was confidential to their 
amours, marriage, and perplexity. Bless my kind 
soul! Ihad no easy part to bear in the whole 
business,” 


“ Well, well,” impatiently interrupted Bernardo. 
“« But did the merciless King put his threat in exe- 
cution ?” 


“Not quite ; for, as you see, Jam not dead, nor 
are you, nor was your mother in sooth, until she died 
afew months since; and as for the Count, your 
noble sire, he is still alive, though, alas! a lament- 
able life does he lead, for the King was not over- 
lenient in his vengeance.” 


“What course did he adopt ?” 


“« Not a kind one, certainly ;—but whatelse could 
we expect? indeed when I found that I had escaped 
whole, I forthwith said my prayers to the Holy 
Virgin. But you must not suppose that we were 
all equally fortunate ; for no sooner were you born 
than you were taken from your unfortunate parents. 
This was Alonzo’s first act; and the second, you 
may be sure, was quite as cruel. He immediately 
confined the Count to the Castle of Luna, where he 
has lingered ever since. And what, think ye, was 
the lot of your sweet mother? none the better, I 
trow. But that did not surprise me. The King, 
who had so great a desire that his sister should be a 
nun before she was married, had that desire ten 
times increased as soon as he found that she had 
bestowed herself on the Count without asking his 
consent. But why did she notask it? Poor lady, 
not because she was deficient in respect for her 
royal brother, but because she well knew that his 





consent would never be granted. And so Dona 
Ximena was shut up ina nunnery, and there, alack! 
she lived, sorrowful enough, I suppose, and there 
she died.” 

Bernardo was so amazed at the recital of Dona 
Arboyna, that for some time he remained undeci- 
ded as to what plan he should adopt. Meantime, 
the selfish and timorous duena was uttering all 
sorts of ejaculations, and beseeching the knight not 
to compromise her by any rashact. Bernardo, 
wholly absorbed in the important discovery which 
he had made, paid no attention to the matron, but 
in a paroxysm of sorrow and indignation, he resol- 
ved to present himself before the King, and upbraid 
him with the cruelty of his conduct towards the 
Count and Dona Ximena, 

With the fearless impetuosity which was conge- 
nial to his nature, he rushed into the presence of 
Alonzo, without any announcement or ceremony. 
Alonzo started upon his feet, highly displeased 
at the intrusion and haughty carriage of the 
knight. 


«« What now, Sir Bernardo, have thy triumphs at 
Roncesvalles inflamed thy pride so much, that they 
make thee forgetful of thy respect to the King of 
these realms ?” 

« My respect for the King of Leon,” replied Ber- 
nardo with indignant scorn, “cannot be justly de- 
manded, when the baseness of his conduct has once 
come to my knowledge. Where is my injured sire ? 
Doth his offence—if offence it were—deserve so 
unrelenting a punishment? Remémber the Pass 
of Roncesvalles—there, my services were as great 
to you as they were undeserved. You promised a 
boon when I saved your life from the grasp of Ro- 
land. Now isthe hour to keep your royal word, if 
indeed the word of that King is not valueless, who 
can be so unmerciful to his kindred, and so unjust 
to all.” 


The King was in a furious agitation at the de- 
meanor of Bernardo. 

«A curse upon the traitor! hecried. ‘What 
arrogance is this! But what could I expect from 
the offspring of a traitor ?” 


«« My father was no traitor. Blighted be the slan- 
derous tongue that has uttered the calumny! Let 
any other, save the King, speak the word, and, by 
Heaven, he shall join the number of those who felt 
the strength of my arm at Roncesvalles. And now 
Sir King, ere the day expires, I demand the fulfil- 
mentof the promised boon. Liberate my noble sire 
from the Castle of Luna, where he has been so cru- 
elly and unjustly confined. ‘This is my request. 
Grant this, and Bernardo’s wrath will cease; for 
he would sooner love than hate. Give me my 
father and my arm—my life’s blood—shall again be 
thine.” 

“ The proffer so arrogantly made, I scorn,” cried 
the King. ‘It would be prudent in Bernardo not 
to provoke the anger, or tempt too far the forbear- 
ance of King Alonzo.” 

“Thy forbearance and thy hate I equally des- 
pise,’ ’ fiercely interrupted the knight. “You, false 
King, shall soon rue your injustice and cruelty. I 
depart now ; but wo to the day when Bernardo re- 
turns to the court of Leon.” 
































































¥« Seize,'seize him!” loud the King doth scream. 
«« There are a thousand here. 
Let his foul blood this instant stream. 
What! caitiffs, do ye fear? 
Seize—seize the traitor.”—But no one 
To move a finger dareth. 
Bernardo standeth by the throne, 
And calm his sword he bareth. 


The admiration and respect in which Bernardo 
was held by the knights and people of Leon, were 
such, that, despite of the King’s commands, no one 
attempted to arrest his course. Without opposi- 
tion, therefore, he quitted the town, and retired to 
his castle at Carpio. There he summoned all his 
vassals and retainers to appear in arms, and invited 
his brother knights to espouse his quarrel against 
the cruel King. His orders were obeyed, his invi- 
tations answered, his vassals flocked by his stand- 
ard ; and gallant knights, attended by their squires 
and yeomen, were daily seen riding towards the 
¢astle of Carpio. 


Bernardo being thus enabled to contend against 
the King, commenéed hostilities with the most dis- 
astrous results to the Leonese. He plundered the 
villages of Alonzo, and seemed indefatigable in his 
pursuit of vengeance. The King sent a body of 
¢avaliers against the rebellious knight, but this 
troop was ignominiously driven back to Leon. 
Bernardo, thus, for a long time catried on a most 
vexatious war against his sovereign, who resolved 
at last to besiege the castle of Carpio, and for this 
purpose commenced the most active preparations. 
He swore that he would not return to Leon without 
levelling the castle with the ground, and humbling 
its proud lord. Bernardo, from the high battle- 
ments of his castle, surveyed his infuriated enemy, 
but defied his power. 


The siege was prolonged for some time, but with- 
‘out the least prospect of success to the besiegers. 
At last the King proposed to negotiate, to which 
Bernardo readily consented. It wasstipulated that 
Alonzo should deliver the Count de Saldana to his 
son, upon which the castle of Carpio would sur- 
render and become the property of the King. This 
treaty being made, the royal uncle and his daunt- 
less nephew had a meeting, and embraced each 
other in token of reconciliation. Meantime mes- 
sengers were sent to Leon with instructions from 
the King, relating to the conveyance of Count de 
Saldana to the camp: after which the besiegers 
and the besieged resumed their hostile attitude un- 
til the subject of contention should appear, and the 
fulfilment of the treaty take place. 

In the anxiety of a generous heart, yearning to 
indulge in filial feelings hitherto ungratified, the 
brave Bernardo waited the arrival of his parent. 
Day after day, and hour after hour, he paced the 
battlements of his castie, that he might descry from 
afar the approach of the cavalcade. It at length 
came in view, and the heart of Bernardo felt a 
throbbing hitherto unknown to him. All the knights 
in the castle hastened to the battlements. He 


comes! he comes! my noble sire comes!” joyously 
exclaimed the heroic son. 

And forthwith a glorious blast of trumpets an- 
nounced the fortunate event, and the castle was 
covered with flags and pennons of the various 
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knights who had engaged in its defence. In the 
camp of the besiegers an equal veneration was ob- 
servable. The whole army prepared to receive 
the long imprisoned Count Saldana, with becoming 
honors. The King sent a splendid train to invite 
Bernardo and his knights to advance and meet his 
father. Bernardo del Carpio, glittering in polish- 
ed mail, and attended by the martial array of bur- 
nished helmets, gay pennons, and sounding ar- 
mour, sallied from his castle. They approached 
the King, the mutual vows of amity were renewed. 
Bernardo, in respectful gratitude, kissed Alonzo's 
hand. “ This is a joyous day, my good Bernardo,” 
queth the King; ‘ our disputes so hurtful to Leon, 
are now brought to a prosperous issue. Eternal 
Providence be three times blessed !” 

«“ The castle of Carpio, which my prowess in the 
field won for me,” said Bernardo, “ most willingly 
and joyously I bestow upon you, Don Alonzo. Let 
your knights and yeomen forthwith take possession 
of a fortress, which perchance experience hath told 
you ought to be considered as no slight boon.” 

«“ Coming from thee, sweet nephew,” answered 
the King with a placid smile, “ it is most welcome. 
Go thou, Sir Garci-Nunez, with thy men, and oc 
cupy the castle in my name.” 

‘The delivery of the castle was then effected, and 
Bernardo, with his glorious train, rode in advance 
tomeet his long-expected parent. As the parties 
approached each other, the brave knight observed 
the Count sat very uneasily on his horse, appa- 
rently through feebleness. ‘Alas! noble Sirs,” 
exclaimed Bernardo, affected almost to tears, “ see 
to what a pitiable state the cruelties of the King of 
Leon, has reduced a stout and valiant knight.” 

He now quickened his pace, and his heart beat 
rapidly as he came closer to the object of his ten- 
derest cares. He bounded briskly from his charger 
and rushed to kiss his father’s hand. To his sur- 
prise, he found that the Count, despite of all those 
tokens, did not seem to recognize his son. Butthe 
astonishment and horror of young Bernardo ex- 
ceeded all bounds, when, upon seizing the yielding 
hand of his sire, he found it hang heavily and cold- 
ly upon his own. He looked affectionately towards 
a countenance upon which he expected to see the 
parental fondness; but in its stead death had fixed 
its impress. ‘There was the livid face, too deeply 
to be mistaken: the livid lips, the sunken eyes, and 
hollow cheek, sadly told the agonized Bernardo a 
tale from which his manhood shrunk. 

“ He is dead!” he cried in bitterness of grief, 
“and the false king adds this disgusting and fright- 
ful mockery to all his dastard cruelties. Then ad- 
dressing the mortal remains of the Count, he pro- 
ceeded in a tender and awful voice: 

‘Ah! Don Saldana, in evil hour was I born: 
my very anxiety to help you has shortened the 
term of your wretched existence. My misexy isin- 
deed complete; I cannot ever revenge this foul 
deed. Thou art basely murdered, I have surren- 
dered my castle, and all is now forever lost.” 

His companions were struck with surprise and 
indignation at the King’s duplicity, and were loud 
in pressing him to return and fall instantly on Don 
Alonzo andhis Army. But the stronghold of Ber- 
nardo was lost, ahd his last filial duty now occu- 
pied his sorrowing heart. He determined to per- 
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form with becoming pomp the obsequies of that 
father, whom, despite of all his endeavors, he had 
not been able to protect when alive. 

«« My brave and true companions,” he cried, 
“the day will come for vengeance; and here I 
swear on the cold remains of my butchered sire, 
that the retribution shall be as ample as the offence 
isdark. So helpme Heaven, as I keep this vow!” 

The Count de Saldana was consigned to the 
earth with funeral rites suitable to his rank and the 
glories of his son. This mournful ceremony ex- 
cited the most lively sensations among the brother- 
knights and liegemen of Bernardo del Carpio, on 
whose countenance the expression of sorrow was 
ever and anon superseded by a flush of wrath. He 
then left the church, and in the company of a few 
of his most staunch and resolute adherents, bent 
his course to the palace where the King was then 
holding his court in state. Bernardo burst through 
the crowd, and advanced to the very foot of the 
throne. 

“Art thou, in sooth, a man?” he indignantly 
cried, “‘ or hath nature put a mockery upon us in 
presenting a foul demon in the image ofa King? 
False Christian and recreant Knight! the taunts 
and rebukes of Bernardo thou must patiently bear, 
unless, indeed, there stands a man among this 
mighty crowd willing to take this quarrel on his 
hands.” 

Bernardo contemptuously threw his gauntlet on 
the ground, but no knight offered to take up the hos- 
tile pledge. Withasmile of contempt, Bernardo 
continued :— 

“ Look, Sir King! amid thine own sworn liege- 
men there lives not one willing to do combat for 
thee! By a false and vile stratagem thou hadst my 
castle of Carpio; but learn Alonzo, that while Ber- 
nardo wields his weapon, he needs no castle to 
make his name a sound of terror to dastards and 
cravens, suchas the King of Leon. I come to re- 
nounce all allegiance, all amity to thee hencefor- 
ward: not the infidel Moor shall be a more bitter 
and terrible enemy io thy kingdom than Bernardo. 
Farewell, and never more attempt to meet me ex- 
cept with helmet and spear. Come, my brave 
liegemen, and let us quit a court where the dark 
fiend himself huth given lessons of the rankest de- 
ception.” 

Upon this he suddenly withdrew, leaving the 
spectators of the scene astonished at his boldness. 

“ What!” cried the King, in indignant vexation, 
“is there no knight to espouse the quarrel of Alon- 
zo?” 

But the assembled nobles preserved a profound 
silence. 

Bernardo and his friends never again appeared 
at the court of Leon, during Alonzo’s life. He 
spent his time in achieving those deeds of arms, 
which have made his name so famous in history 
and romance. An account of the manner of his 
death has never as yet descended to our times. 





Tuer: are indeed but very few to whom nature 
has been so unkind, that they are not capable of 
shining in some science or other. There is a 
certain bias towards knowledge in every mind, 
‘which may be strengthened and improved by pro- 
per application. 





ORIGINAL. 


The Dying Indian. 


* * * * « The son of the ‘Lone Kyire’ was like 
a withered and blastered tree. Eighty snows had 
dimmed the lustre of his eyes—shorn him of strength, 
beauty, and agility,—and left him to mourn in si- 
lence—as the last of his race. 

The White Skins had received him to their 
bosom ;—many moons they hunted and fished for 
the lone Red Man,—he lay on their blankets,—their 
fire warmed, and care protected him. In his old 
age, he bowed to their Gon—**** but the Grey 
Fox is now gathered to his fathers.” ; 


Speech of an Indian Chief. 


“I go to the land where my fathers have gone, 

To tread the lone paths their footsteps have prest; 
My fast failing voice shallraise the death-song, 

As I sink, with my years, to the place of my rest, 


I go to the land where a herd of swift deer, 
Shall ever be found on the wild Prairie’s face ; 
Where my dog and my gun shall ever be near, 
The faithful companions in a long earthly race— 


Where the shade of green woods shall the happy 
invite 
To the sweetest repose, when the chase shall be 
o’er; 
Where the Red man shall fear no attack from the 
White, 
And sorrow, or sickness, afflict him no more, 


I go to the courts of the Spirit above, 
The only true home of the great and the brave ; 
Where a still small voice, like the note of the dove, 
Shall tell me the triumph o’er Death and the 
Grave, . 


But still I have strength, tho’ dark be this hour, 
To yield up my life, and resign it with joy ; 
For I trust in the Truth, and the Great Spirit's 
pow’r, 
To know life unceasing, without Death’s alloy, 


A last look on earth! nor let it be long— 

How dark, and how dull each object appears! 
The visions long past confusedly throng, 

And mingle with those that mem’ry endears. 


A last breath of air—’tis death-like and still— 
No more, on its front shall the battle cry swell :— 
My brain is confysed—my heart cold and chill-— 
Ye scenes of my youth, I bid ye farewell !” 
GULIELMUus. 
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Lines Written in a Lady’s Album. 


TueEseE leaves once shew’d a scene of one unbroken 
whiteness, _ ’ 
As fields in winter lie beneath snow’s dazzling bright- 


ness : . ‘ " 
| But landscapes in the summer yield quite a diff’rent 


view 

Flow’rs a in every fragrance, adorn’d with beaute- 
ous hue 

So thy enchanting smiles have like the summer’s 


sun. 
To these bleak barren pages poetic posies won. 
HH. A. ¥. 
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EMILY AND EDWARD. 


BY HENRY A. FAY. 


——< 


Ir is but too common for mankind to express 
opinions which are formed without sufficient reflec- 
tion. Among these hasty conclusions, is the one 
regarding the contrast between the exposure of life 
among the ferocious natives and wild beasts ‘of the 
wilderness, and its security in the bosom of civil- 
ized society. 

Barbarians are indeed tomahawked by fellow 
barbarians. Their ignorance of scientific warfare 
delivers them an easy prey to the massacreing mer- 
cy of disciplined armies, who engrave religious 
truths on their untutored hearts with the bloody 
bayonet's point—whose artillery annihilates their 
myriads in the dark, dark forest, on the lofty, beet- 
ling cliff, and in the deepest recesses of rocky cav- 
erns. Like the earthquake, their artillery’s thunder 
shakes the ‘misty mountain top,’ where the sim- 
ple savages climb for safety. Its lightnings can 
find them out and blast them in the most sunken 
valleys, which the king of day never pierces with 
his pioneeringrays. Occasionally they fall victims 
to famine, fatigue, and natural disease, and also, 
though more rarely than their polished invaders, 
are brought to an untimely grave by the preying of 
the mind upon the body, when the intrigues of 
malice or jealousy, or the cruel coldness of an un- 
loving loved one has rendered it desperate. 


Refined nations, however, are master-workmen, 
and pagans, but apprentices in the art of cutting 
throats, and individuals of the former sometimes die 
of want or fatigue. But elegant arts can balance 
the scales of death against the scalping knife and 
the poisoned arrow. Though they have driven 
from cities the race of the deadly rattlesnake and 
the poisonous viper, art has borrowed their veno- 
mous fangs. 

The gaudy hues on the glittering scales of a huge 
tropical serpent have often lured onward children, 
innocent and unsuspecting, to be crushed by the 
terrible convolutions of an angry, voracious mon- 
ster. So the careless votary of pleasure, snatching 
at every gay flower with greedy grasp, will curse 
similar gaudy hues in which fancy has decked 
hoped-for joys, pleasing the unheeding pursuer of 
sensual gratifications into his own destruction. I 
will not pause to contemplate those purveyors of 
the tomb, dissipation and dyspepsia, gluttony and 
gout, hepatitis and hypochondria, cachexiae and 
consumption, but pass on to sufferings more capa- 
ble of awakening sympathy and agitating the soft 
sensibilities of our nature, 

War may display its battle-fields strewed with 
the gory corses, immolated on the altar of glory ; 
but peace, smiling peace, can also show its fields 
of the slain. These lifeless bodies that press the 
earth, are not the once haughty forms of warriors. 
Alas! it is from among the fairest, loveliest, tender- 
est buds in the garden of society that the grim ty- 
rant Death has untimely gleaned that unripe har- 
vest of horror. 





What weapons bave done this? 

From under a hanging, lowering brow, her head 
wreathed with hissing reptiles, the gloating eye of 
envy is fixed upon the senseless limbs of prostrate 
excellence. Slander, with poisonous foam, exclaim- 
ing, dost thou see yon dead figure, stark and stiff? 
It was once a self-styled philanthropist, whose 
baby heartI broke. He dared to cross the course 
of a traitor and scan his schemes. 'The demon of 
evil sent me from the darkness of his foul abode to 
aid his worshipper. I sneered mysteriously at the 
active benevolence of the fiend’s foe—hinted a se- 
cret. The suspicions of friends heated his brain 
into a burning frenzy, the world’s neglect chilled 
him into that cold and livid object. 

From such a scene of ghastly, soul-sickening 
desolation, a revengeful Indian, an inhospitable 
Arab, when made to understand it, would turn to 
face the famishing wolf, the ravenous tiger. 

Ah! too true it is, that in refined society, in the 
midst of anxious friends, the internal wounds in- 
flicted upon the soul, kept festering and rankling 
there by hate, disappointment, and other invisible 
enemies, fill our church-yards with the too early 
graves of the many thousands, whose maladies the 
physician could not reach or guess at.—~ 


“‘Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Rase out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And with some sweet, oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?” 


Fashion’s fools scoff at a broken heart, but many 
a tongue speaks satires against love, while that 
same tongue, if the heart and not the head prompted 
its language, would say that heart was breaking. 


| Now that the whiteness of my locks tells of long 


experience in the devious ways of the world, Ican 
affirm that I have seen many a fair flower of female 
beauty, whose tender leaves were withered by the 
frost of neglect. 

In illustrating the various ways by which painful 
thoughts, sharper than the assassin’s dagger, steal 
away the gem of vitality, the following episode 
breaks in upon my memory, and I must introduce it 
into the train of my remarks. 

The practice is sanctioned by the greatest essay- 
ists, Addison, Steele, and the constellation of which 
they were bright stars. It is arguing from fact, and 
will carry conviction of the point Iattempt to estab- 
lish, more certainly than theory, for “‘ what can we 
reason but from what we know?” Itis a melan- 
choly tale of love—“ truths severe,” but not “ in 
fairy fiction dressed,” bearing testimony to those 
sweet lines of the bard of Avon :— 


“For aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth ; 








But either it was different in blood, 
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Or else misgrafted in respect of years ; 
Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ; 
Or, if there was a sympathy in choice, 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it.” 


On the verdant banks of the Hudson, stood a neat 
little cottage. There, retired from business and the 
bustling metropolis, an old gentleman tranquilly 
passed the evening of his life, with his wife, son, 
and two daughters. 

From the giddy eminence of dazzling wealth and 
splendor, this father had been dragged down into 
the vale of adversity by one of those sudden revo- 
lutions which, following the establishment of our 
national independence, overthrew that of many in- 
dividuals. His riches flowing into the coffers of 
others previously poor, bore them upon the tide of 
prosperity to the lofty height from which their pre- 
decessors had fallen. A sufficiency remained to 
enable the aged couple, in travelling the downhill 
journey of their years, to procure the comforts of the 
road. They hoped to see their children industri- 
ously earning themselves a subsistence. 


One of their sons was already of high rank in the 
army; bold, impetuous, and sometimes too rash, 
yetanexcellent young man. One of their daugh- 
ters living with them intheir retreat, was about four- 
teen years of age, the other eighteen; both of them 
beautiful, amiable, and accomplished. The latter 
had more of a city, scientific and fashionable edu- 
cation; the former, since the family quitted the 
metropolitan circles, being nurtured in seclusion, 
was the rural belle. 


The elder girl, Emily, frequently spent winters 
in town, among former gay acquaintances, whither 
her younger brother, about sixteen, who lived at 
the cottage, occasionally accompanied her, to prose- 
cute his literary pursuits. She was all artlessness 
and innocence— 


“T have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face; a thousand innocent shames 
In ange] whiteness bear away those blushes.” 


Emily was tall, large, and sufficiently full in form 
to make her appear the dignified figure which the 
world thinks should distinguish a princess. Yet) 
there was nothing masculine in her demeanor. A 
complexion very fair, the tint on her cheek rivalling 
the blush of the rose—eyes of light blue, as lovely | 
as if their lustre was borrowed from the azure cano- 
py of heaven—small, pouting lips, like two bril- 
liant rubies—glossy, golden hair, wantoning in pro- 
fuse ringlets, scarcely restrained by ghe ribbons and 
tortoise shell—a high forehead, graceful, slender 
neck, round and exquisitely formed shoulders, the 
charms of her features attracting the beholder with 
a peculiar fascination. But asI can only show her 


alive to all the little attentions which real friends 
offer each other, and true to her attachments, she 
was shrewd in perceiving any alteration in the mind 
of another, however deeply it was attempted to be 
concealed under the darkness of artifice—however 
denied by word or smile. 

She had rejected many lovers, wealthy, and to 
most maidens unobjectionable. Although she res- 
pected, she did not love them. There was in her 
breast a native modesty, which seemed a barrier 
against the arts of suitors. The man who desired 
to wed her, before he could hope to be listened to 
on the subject of love, must have become master of 
her whole soul. 

Alas! she met him. 

They were introduced to each other one evening 
in the city, amid sounds of mirth and melody. 
Around them the young and beautiful were tripping 
it “ on the light fantastic toe,” every grace set off 
to the best advantage by tasteful dress, by the smiles 
which frolicked in every eye, and the lights 
reflected from brilliant topazes, rubies and dia- 
monds. 

Emily and her new acquaintance danced, talked 
and laughed together while some of her discarded, 
yet hoping lovers, gazed upon their new rival with 
envious eyes. 

The next evening he called upon her at her 
friend’s house and was received politely. His 
visits were frequent, and soon excited the conversa- 
tion of theirrespective relatives. Neither mingled 
in the “festive cheer,” of evening parties without 
the other. She would be seated at her piano, while 
his flute joined in the sweet sounds of harmony 
which she produced, and their souls were filied 
with soft emotions. But when their voices tuned 
to “the lays of love,” poured forth their united 
strains, they almost forgot the world and its cares. 
For many months successively, Emily would re- 
main in New York, then be folluwed to her retreat 
by Edward. They took walks together, rode over 
the hills and through the vallies, enjoying each 
others society undisturbed, sailed on the billows of 
the bay, and talked to each other of the grandeur 
of the broad ocean before them. The barge bore 
the lovers under the huge perpendicular rocks, 
~vhich frown from the New Jersey shores called, 
‘the Pallisades.” From the narrow channel they 
viewed with emotions of awe and delight the lofty 
scenery of the Highlands, and strayed on their ro- 
mantic surface through each tangled copse, wild 
dingle and bushy dell. Now startled at the loud 
and repeated echoes of the deep thunder’s reverbe- 
rations among the mountains, now listening with 
pleasure to the gentle rippling of the rivulet, as it 
hurried down the rough descent of some rude, se- 
questered glen, like unrequited love, breathing its 
low murmurs to the silent wilderness—or they 


portrait in words, the complete picture must be left | plucked the fragrant wild flowers which hung over 


to the reader’s fancy. Ofher person, enough to 
add that 


“Grace was in all her looks— 
In every gesture, dignity and love.” 


In mind, discreet, sensible, elevated, pure and 
modest—in manners, unobtrusive, possessed of 
feelings mild, yet quickly susceptible when her es- 





teem permitted her affections to follow. Keenly 





and dropped their buds into the stream. Their 
souls mingled in the soft unison, as they “looked 
through nature up to nature’s God.” 

It could plainly be perceived that Edward had 
but to ask Emily, and she would gladly consent to 
bless his heart and hand with the unsullied, unre- 
served affection of her pure and ardent breast, 
whose hopes of happiness, whose every dream of 
love, «vas centered in him and him only. 
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He did so, she smiled, and referred him to her 
parents. He flew to their apartment, and threw | 
himself at their feet. ‘They required time to give, 
their answer, and Edward turned again to the gay-| 
eties of his native place. His offer was communi- | 
cated to his parents by Emily’s father. 

In the physical world, the most furious electrical 
storms often succeed smiling,summer calms, The 
pure blue of heavenis suddenly charged with black 
and portentous clouds, which anon send forth deaf- 
ening peals, resounding among the hills and sha- 
king the firm earth. The forked lightnings dart 
their swift-destroying and unseen wrath into the do- 
mestic circle, blackening and blasting the house 
and its trembling inmates. 

So it was in the moral atmosphere of Edward 
and Emily’s fate. ‘The friends of bath parties, 
some of them not knowing each other, and none of 
them partaking of the feelings of the lovers, scouted 
at the proposed union. Those of Edward ridiculed 
the idea of a portionless maiden marrying their rela- 
tive. Those of Emily objected that Edward was 
just commencing his commercial career, his own 
small property was embarked on the uncertain | 
ocean, and they could not think why a maid should 
want a husband unless to become richer. 

Emily was now more rarely visited by Edward, | 
and gradually his manner grew more reserved and | 
cold, till, as she foreboded, he seemed to have aban- | 
doned the ideaof being united to her. Weeks roll- 
ed away, months were carried down on the cease- 
less tide of time into the fathomless gulf of obli- 
vion, yet Edward came no more. 

From Emily’s expressions her thoughts seemed 
to be, that she could have borne the taunts of her | 
relatives, but the neglect of him whom she had se- 
lected from all the world, and without whom socie- 
ty was a desert, evidently preyed upon her sensi- 
tive and wounded mind. 

She pined in silence, and her fine features be- | 
came “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” | 
Her warm affections had wandered o’er many an | 
inviting field in the landscape of human nature, 
which appeared to her too uncongenial for nurtur- | 
ing their tender blossoms. She had at last found a | 
delightful refuge, the reception was propitious, her | 
sensibilities took root, and in full bloom they sud- | 
denly felt the soil around them turning to ice, 

Emily was true ; but the object of her love, was 
he false? She sometimes encountered his eye in 
the crowded city, it only recognized her as a pass- 
ing acquaintance. 

She resorted less often tothetown. She became 
fond of solitude, and by persons hastily entering 
into her presence was often found in tears, though 
the cause assigned by her for weeping was obvi- 
ously too trivial for such aneffect. The rose of her 
features faded, and the lily usurped its place, and 
her mind at times became so absent, that she an- 
swered questions quite wide of their meaning. All 
guessed her feelings, yet 








‘« She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek ;”— 


Emily’s furmer suitors rallied with renewed ardor 
tothe attack. She treated them all with civility, 








but was the same to them as ever, except with more 
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of melancholy in her demeanor. One of them in- 
formed her, that Edward was engaged to be mar- 
ried to a young, fashionable, and opulent lady. She 
replied not. The placid smile which brightened 
her countenance, like “light on graves,” shone 
upon lifeless hopes buried in her bosom. 

Her mother’s sisters told her they wondered why: 
she did not give her hand{to some one among her 
admirers, each of whom was praised for a variety 
of good qualities. Jest and jeer, scorn and slander 
were retailed abundantly against Edward. They 
hoped to laugh and reason Emily out of her attach- 
ment. But like the needle tothe north, she was 
steady and constant. 

I frequently saw Edward. He was wrapt in his 
studies, earnest in his pursuits, frolicked with the 
gay, and seemed to forget that every careless smile 
of his, bedewed with a corresponding tear, the soft 
cheek of a lovely female. 

However, in truth he was neither cruel nor 
thoughtless, but had reconciled himself reluctantly 
to the sad and stern necessity of remaining single 
on account of his circumstances. Vague rumors 
of the altered state of Emily’s manner and appear- 
ance reached his ear. He imagined that it was the 
momentary effect of her weakness and folly, and 
that she would soon forget an engagement, whose 
fulfilment would only entail upon them both the re- 
proaches of their relatives and their own unhappi- 
ness. Yet he eagerly listened to every report 
about her, and expected soon to hear of her mar- 
riage. 

Emily gradually declined. Hercheek grew pale 
and hollow, her form ghastly, her eye sunken and 
lustreless. 

One hot afternoon, about two years after Edward 
had left her, she was sitting by her father’s side on 
the porch, the jessamine and woodbine clustering 
in fanciful festoons of nature’s weaving around the 
pillars at the door, and she was shaking the pellu- 
cid drops from their buds, wet with a recent show- 
er. The distant hillscould scarcely be seen through 
a heavy, damp mist, which floated lazily and slug- 
gishly along the fields. 

‘Gracious heavens !”’ suddenly exclaimed her 
young brother, who, being ata little distance, rush- 
ed towards her, and caught Emily’s sinking form. 
She fell senseless into his arms. The whole fami- 
ly were alarmed. Her brother and father bore her 
into the open air under the shade of a tree, and fan- 
ned and sprinkled cold water on her lovely face 
and neck. She opened her eyes, and instantly ex- 
claimed, laying her attenuated fingers on the top of 
her head, ‘‘ Oh! my brain, it burns!” 

She muttered to them, to move her about. They 
ran up and down the green with her, rubbed her 
temples, till at last she revived sufficiently to.be 
carried to her bed. There she lingered until 
the physician pronounced the source of her strange 
emotions to be some derangement in the organs of 
the heart. 

She was in some degree restored by powerful 
medicines and brought to town for change of air. 
Her parents now became alarmed, her young broth- 
er invited Edward to the house, as if for some mat- 
ter of business. He came, conversed with the 
family, saw Emily, who appeared to be recovering, 
and was cold and absent as ever. 
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Sometimes Emily appeared more lively than! 


usual, and hinted at believing Edward was engaged | 
in schemes of obtaining sufficient wealth to over- | 
come all obstacles to their univn. 

At one of these intervals, on a cold winter’s day, | 
to the surprise of all, Edward’s name was announ- 
ced atthe door. Emily looked round upon her 
friends and smiled triumphantly, as if she deem- 
ed he had come to fulfil her fond expectations. 

He entered, saluted the company, seemed cheer- 
ful, yet anxious, while he was conversing on indif- 
ferent topics. 

‘Miss Emily,” said he, “ may I speak alone 
with you for a few minutes ?” She rose and walk- 
ed with him into another apartment. 

Seated by the fire, Emily endeavored to hide the 
tumult in her bosom, but Edward seemed to be gay 
and undisturbed by any unusual sensation, they in- 
quired concerning each other’s pastimes—her’s of 
the country and his of the noisy town. 

Edward drew some papers from his pocket and 
handed themto Emily. She looked atthem. They 
were her letters to Edward, filled with confiding ex- 
pressions, which none but mutual lovers could com- 
mit to each other’s keeping. Her eye moved not 
from them. A slight tremor of her now pale lip be- 
trayed her consciousness of some impending evil. 
“ Will you,” saidhe, ‘return me mine?” 

Silently Emily quitted the room, and soon re-en- 
tering, handed him the warm effusions of his heart, 
fervently and fully exhibited in his part of their cor- 
respondence, then reaching forward, put intothe fire 
the many testimonials of her affection which Ed- 
ward no longer valued. 

Both viewed without motion, or utterance of a 
syllable, the burning emblems, the sacrifice of an 
eternal separation. 

Edward rising, took Emily’s hand and said, “I 
hope soon to hear, of your having been made happy 
with one of your many friends, who will please 
your parents and connexions better than ever I 

ould.” She replied not, but her gaze was still fix- 
ed upon the ashes of the papers, as he bade her a 
kindly adieu. 

Long after his departure, Emily’s mother entered 
the room, and found her yet looking into the fire, 
the tears streaming down her cheeks. 

By much entreaty her affectionate parent wrung 
from her the reluctant relation of the incident which 
had opened afresh the almost healed wounds of her 
daughter’s soul. 

All Emily’s air-built castles were now crumbled 
into ruins. More rapidly than ever, one symptom 
of dissolution succeeded another in her system. 
She was resigned to death, “smiling at grief.” 

“ This will not do,” said her father. 

He at last wrote to Edward, that he no longer had 
any objections to his daughter’s union with him. 
Edward respectfully returned the letter and said his 
determination was fixed, but thanked him for his 
good opinion of his merits. 

Emily soon became delirious, she raved about 
trifles. Her parents, syimpathizing in her sorrows, 
were fast sinking into the silent tomb. 

Edward was told of the change and his faith wa- 
vered ; he began to believe in the reality of con- 
stant love, and dreaded that he might become a 
murderer, by first gaining the affections of a tender 
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female, then with a ruthless hand tearing their 
fibres from his heart, around which they had wo- 
ven themselves too closely to be withdrawn, but by 
destroying the bosom from which they sprang. 

He flew to her silent and shaded apartment, as 
he entered he was horror struck with its death-like 
stillness. ‘“‘ Hush !” said her weeping brother, “ she 
is dead !” 

A thunderbolt could not have more successfully 
stunned him into insensibility. 

“She is revenged,” muttered her brother in a 
solemn tone. 

Edward was lifted to a couch, and means for his 
re-animation attempted. He opened hiseyes which 
stared on vacancy. ; 

At this moment, Emily’s eldest brother, George, 
entered the room, having just returned from his regi- 
ment, brought by the news of his sister’s illness and 
Edward’s neglect, and had just heard of his sister’s 
death. 

As soon as George beheld Edward, whom he had 
learned to hate, unable to control his feelings which 
completely mastered his reason, in a whirlwind of 
passion, furiously drawing his sword, “ Wretch !” 
exclaimed he, “ assassin! do you come, now you 
have murdered that lovely creature, to triumph in 
your bloody success ?” 

With frenzy in his look, he rushed with the wea+ 
pon pointed to Edward’s breast, as Emily’s young 
sister cried out, “ he will kill Edward,’ when a 
piercing scream arrested the impending blade, which 
having already entered the bosom, in a moment 
more would have been sheathed to the hilt in the 
unfortunate Edward’s heart. 

It was the shriek of Emily. The words she ut- 
tered were the echo of her sister’s, “ they will kill 
Edward!” 

George sprang to her, raised her in his arms, 
breathed on her lips, kissed her cheek and wept 
tears of joy, to hear that beloved voice, which he 
thought was for ever hushed into the silence of the 
grave. 

Edward, who was not seriously wounded, clasp- 
ed her in his arms, and soon the return of his af- 
fectionate soothings, whose absence had brought 
her to the brink of death’s dark abyss, restored her 
faculties. She gradually recovered. His atten- 
tions re-lit in her eyes, the sparkling smiles of joy, 
the color returned to her lip, the hue to her cheek, 
and in time, vivacity to her manners. But she 
never fully regained the former cloudless serenity 
of her brow. Her fragant breath which invited 
Edward’sto mingle with it, as he threw his arm 
around her neck, could not entice back to her 
sweet mouth, which Edward kissed with fondness, 
that deep ruby ripeness, which had formerly been 
so strongly contrasted with the snowy whiteness of 
her teeth. The rich bloom on her soft cheek, 
though less brilliant, assumed the delicate form of 
a slight blush. And worst of all, disease was en- 
trenched within her bosom, in the very citadel of 
life. 

Nevertheless, the pleasures of the little family 
were renewed, Edward and Emily became a wed- 
ded pair, and still live in comparative health and 
happiness. Heaven has blessed them with a love- 
ly offspring. Edward soon, by his energies, boldly 
forced fortune to shower her favors into his lap, and 
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to dispense them to the parents of his beloved and 
ever cherished Emily. 

The digression I have ventured upon, is an in- 
stance from among many, which I have actually 
beheld of the corroding effects of disappointment, 
and the revivifying consequences of hopes gratifi- 
ed. In this case, all the evil arose from the too 
great refinement of a state of society, demanding 
too great a sacrifice to pecuniary calculations. But 
even many once “ crazed with care,”’ now restored 
to their senses and blessed with ease, are haunted 
by an evil spirit of their own creation, the fiend 
ennui. To vary the monotomy of existence, new 
schemes are hourly resorted to, until novelty be- 
comes insipid. Tired of themselves, they endea- 
vor to share with their neighbors the burden of their 
indifference, and daily “ beg their happiness from 
door to door.” Their quiescent energies, scarcely 
ever quiescentin the savage state, leave a mind in 
a state of restlessness; no breezes of transport or 
storms of afiliction ruffle its smooth surface, and 
like “ the green mantle of the standing pool,” the 
poison of morbid apathy sheds pestilential vapors 
o’er the soul. Amid “ thick coming fancies” the 
frame becomes the imaginary victim of a thousand 
diseases, and the passions gather into fearful dis- 
order. To obtaina refuge from “ the wild tempest 
of the brain,” the unfortunate favorite of fortune 
madly rushes into the oblivion of the grave. Be- 
sides “the pangs of disappointed love” and the 
other evils Ihave mentioned, | might have dwelt 
upon “ the thousand ills which flesh is heir to,” 


“The proud man’s contumely, 
The insolence of office, the oppressor’s wrongs, 
The many spurns which patient merit 
Of the unworthy takes ;”"— 


but although the subject of this essay claims more 
discussion, than my present limits allow, enough 
has been said to show, that though peace and civi- 
lization save us from being victims to the human 
feast in the desert, or a prey to the fierce tiger, 
the wild passions, suffered to roam unrestrained 
through our domestic shades, are the raging wolves, 
and devouring cannibals of a state of refinement. 











“Thy Will be Donce.’’ 


Tis hard, when we are sick and poor, 

And they who jov’d us, love no more— 
When riches, friends, and health are gone, 
To say, “ O Lorp! Thy will be done.” 


Tis hard, when, in our soul’s distress, 
All, all around is wilderness, 

And herb and quick’ning stream are none, 
Tosay, “O Lord! Thy will be done.” 


"Tis hard, when they in death are laid 

O’er whom we watch’d and wept, and pray’d, 
The wife—the parent—sister—son— 

To say, “O Lorp! Thy will be done.” 


And yet how light such sorrows be 

To His, in dark Gethsemane— 

Who drank the cup with stifled groan, 
And, said, “O Lorp! Thy will be done.” 
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Bunker Hill. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 


No shout disturbed the night, 
Before that fearful fight ! 
There was no boasting high— 
No marshalling of men, 
Who ne’er might meet again— 
No cup was filled and quaffed to victory ! 
No plumes were there, 
No banners fair, 
No trumpet breath’d around— 
Nor the drum’s startling sound 
Broke on the midnight air. 


There was a “small still voice,” 
As of one from out the grave 
That call’d upon the brave 

To perish and rejoice ! 

There was a sound of woe, 

Of heartful agony— 

For those who were to go 
That day to do and die— 

Then fell the widow’s tear, 

Upon her only son— 
Her sole surviving one, 

Who ere the day was done, 

Might be upon his bier— 

Then was the thick drawn breath, 
And the parent’s parting sigh, 
And the husband’s startling cry 

And the lover’s moan swept by, 

And all was still as death. 


There was no proud array ! 
No gorgeous show of military power, 
That Jasteth for an hour 
And then hath pass’daway, 
On that eventful day: 
No monarch gave the word, 
No hirelings obey : 
No trumpet’s sound was heard— 
Nor the steed’s startling neigh! 
But commanders gather’d there, 
Stout of heart and strong of limb, 
Then was heard the chaunted hymn, 
And the lowly mutter’d prayer, 
And the foeman’s sullen gun, 
As slowly he came on, 
And the loudly peal’d “ Hurrah.” 


Then the strongest knees did fail, 
And the ruddy cheeks grew pale, 
And the balmy summer gale, 

A clull o’er many cast, 

Who had braved the winter’s blast. 
There was a distant roar, 

There was a nearer crash, 
There was ashout along the shore, 

Along the bill a flash. 
Then came the foeman’s cry, 

And then the freeman’s gun ; 
A single yell of agony— 

A groan—and all was done: 

A battle fought, a victory won! 





Applause is the spurn of noble minds, the end 
and aim of weak ones. 
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[The following tale, has been handed to us by | an itinerent singing-master; and being also the son 
its author, and for the favor, we beg he will accept | of a congregational deacon, he had been from mere 
instinet, anexceedingly ‘“ Godly Youth,” his whole 
life through ;_ though I am obliged to confess, that 
his companions pretty generally looked upon him 

Peacy Bigelow was perhaps the prettiest piece |as very much of a knave—a suspicion that I have 
of ‘red and white’ that ever weeded onions in all | no doubt was utterly groundless inasmuch as he be- 
Wethersfield, and was indeed so confoundedly | longed tothe church. And now, as I am about to 
pretty that she had not only become the envy of all | introduce him to his first interview with the heroine 
the onion weeding damsels, in that famous town, | of this history, it will be expected perhaps, that I 
but the object of attraction to almost every sleek | give some account of his “outward man ;” after 
visaged and hymn singing beau who was in the | the fashion of Cooper. Here gentle reader you are 
habit of meeting her at a quilting party or at the| mistaken. I only ask you, not to think he looked 
‘Meten House’ of a Sunday: not one of whom | like Cooper’s rigmarole, called David Gamut ; 
could approach Peggy with dry eyes—especially | since that burlesque even upon caricature, is as unlike 
in onion time! All were smitten—absolutely be- | a New England singing master, as itis to any other 
witched by Peggy Bigelow; and my readers will | object, celestial, terrestrial or sub-terrestrial. Our 
believe this latter assertion the more readily, as | | professor of crotchets and quavers having taught 
Wethersfield has from the earliest times, been full | most parts of Connecticut how to make Sternhold 
of witches; several having been shot there with | and Hopkins still more ridiculous, by singing King 
silver nine-penny-pieces, some hung with hair ropes | | David’s Psalms to music even more wretched than 
and one in particular, executed under the shape of} the metre of their versification, “located’’ himself 
an ugly, shag haired Newfoundland water dog ; | for the winter of 1700 and—we forget what, in the 
which doubtless gave rise to the ancient legend of town of Wethersfield anciently called Piquag. 
the “ Wethersfield puppy,” which upon another; Here he immediately opened a singing school, 
occasion appeared to a raw Paddy whack of a fel-| and having brought lettersto Deacon Frisby, Squire 
low, recently from “ ould Ireland ;” and which Pad-| Hooker, and Mr. Jeduthan Longexperience, his 
dy at once recognized on catching it in his arms,' school was speedily “ made up;” Miss Peggy 
as a “vary praty sort of a puppy which must belong | Bigelow being among the first that joined it. And 
to some gentleman in Weathersfield—he smelt so! luckless was the hour to the singing master, in 
wontherful strong of inyons,”—being nothing more | which she did join it; for he fell desperately in love 
nor less than a skunk. Ihave no doubt I say that) with Peggy before he had got her half way through 
this was the same dog, but still I had no right to) the “ eight notes,’’ and had there been a ninth one, 
mention it, because it is a digression, and has no Jonathan’s fate would have been sealed upon the 
necessary connexion with my story; which is sim-| spot; as he uttered a very dying sigh between the 
ply to talk about Peggy Bigelow, and her unhappy | seventh and eighth! In short, Jonathan Gillet was 
lovyer, Mr. Jonathan Gillet, the hopeful and pro-| over head and ears in love, and that too, most dis- 
mising descendant of Master Lord be with us always | interestedly ; since he always declared that he 
evermore Gillet; who was commonly called by way | cared nothing for her property, though she was the 
of brevity Evermore Gillet; and who resided some-| only child ofa rich farmer then very old, and Peg- 
where in the same town that became afterwards so | gy’s patrimony was considered almost as good as 
celebrated for a night attack from a tribe of vaga-| 1 in “ possession.” He did not fail to open his feel- 
bondfrogs. Here’s another digression, some snarl-| ings very soon to the young lady ; who being quite 


our most sincere thanks. ] 





ing fellow will say, I suppose ; but if I stop to make 
excuses for every digression, howthe deuse shall I 
ever get to the end of my story. The young lady 
whose name [ have set down with a determination 
to immortalize by this impartial biography, though 
in all other respects a genuine Connecticut country 
girl, and consequently every thing that is charming, 
was slyly suspected of some propensity toromping ; 
a propensity so entirely anti-puritanical, that it gave | 
“« much exercise,” and caused much “ spiritual svrest- 
ling,” not only among the fathers of the church, but 
to the father of our heroine, Mr. Obadiah Bigelow 
himself; who had a most inveterate aversion to 
“dalliance,” of all sorts, and who is said to have 
been one of the identical men who whipped the 





beer barrel for working on Sunday. Mr. Jonathan | 
Gillet belonged to the learned professions ; being | 
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as prompt in laughing at bim for a fool for “ such 
nonsense,” he forthwith made application to her 
father and mother. Here Jonathan was completely 
successful; for to these pious people, Jonathan 
‘had charms.” He was an extremely religious 
young man. Somuchso, thathe actually told her pa- 
rents, that his love was altogether for her “ immortal 
soul.” He had such a desire to be instrumental to 
her salvation, and to lead her in the ways of godli- 
ness, that he should certainly die an early death 
unless they would consent to his undertaking the 
task. To avert which calamity, and get their daugh- 
ter ‘“‘ well married” into the bargain, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bigelow gave their full consent. Smoothly how- 
ever as Mr. Gillet seemed to swim, he soon found 
to his cost, that his tribulations had but just begun. 

where he flattered himself they were ended. Our 
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heroine had no idea of submitting to be “led in the | sabbath evening, when these pious people had been 
ways of righteousness,” by a canting, hypocritical | unable to attend meeting. He murdered Old Hun- 
teacher of psalm singing : and very frankly told her | dred, Mear, CXIX, and divers other of his then 
parents so, at her first interview with them, after | Majesty’s loyal presbyterian tunes. All these were 
Mr. Jonathan Gillet’s departure. “I marry ‘that | sure to suffer martyrdom whenever Mr. Jonathan 
squinting, blear eyed, bacon faced, and shingle | Gillet made a visit at the house of our heroine. His 
sided fright? I guessso! Why Lord, mother, I'd | visits, always hateful to Peggy, had now absolutely 
sooner marry Captain Balcomb’s russct headed | become intolerable. She was persecuted on all 
trumpeter, either for his looks or his music—aye | sides ; by her parents upon one hand, and her hymn 
and his piety too as youcall it, for he’s an otherguess | singing tormentor on the other. She gave no ground 
man in either respect. None of your Jonatlian Gil- | however: till at last Mr. Bigelow and his wife ac- 
let’s for me, if I know it.” After this and a good | tually became enraged at her obstinacy as they call- 
deal of similar language from the voung lady, her | ed it, aud declared in their wrath that she should 
parents saw fit to let the matter rest for a while: | marry the ‘pious young man, willy nilly.” Mat- 
nothing doubting it would “ come out right enough | ters having come to this extremity, Peggy, though 
at last,” and Peggy was dismissed with an admo- | quite unshaken in her determination never to be- 
nition to “ think better on’t.”. Here matters rested |come Mrs. Gillet, changed her mode of defence, 
with this interesting couple; and here we must rest | and determined on a course of honest deception, 
also until we take a fresh start in a new chapter of | which should answer her object as well; and she 
this most interesting of all histories ; not even except- | doubted not but she should manage torid herself of 
ing that af Cid Hamet Benengeli. lim and be revenged at the same time for the vexa- 
tion he had given her. In pursuance of this reso- 
lution she commenced the series of cross purposes 
Mr. Singing master Gillet after his first very upon honest Jonathan, which will render the re- 
comfortable interview with the parents of Peggy, | mainder of this history so much more interesting 
looked upon his matters matrimonial, as pretty near- | and edifying than any that ever was written before. 
ly or quite finished. A deception, however, that | She affected all at once, to feel great resignation to 
was removed the first time he repeated it; for our | the will of her parents, and even had the philosophy 
heroine ‘ opened her mind” to him in terms as de- | to demean herself quite graciously to Jonathan. 
cided, as they were mortifying to him of the pitch- | «« Her parents, she said, knew much better than she 
pipe. She was a shrewd and sensible girl, and | did, what was best for her, and if they and Mr. Gil- 
could, upon an emergency like the present, assume | let would give her a little time they might de- 
all the dignity of her sex. After submitting to the | pend upon her word—she would marry.” This 
penance for some time, ofa drawling, whining— | declaration gave of course, great comfort to all par- 
sickening homily on love ; half song and half a sort | ties: and the truce was duly agreed to. In the 
of muttered recitative, from that awkward journey | mean time Peggy had made counter treaties with 
work of humanity, she told him with great firmness | several of her friends in the neighborhood, and 
that it was quite unnecessary to proceed any further ; | opened her covert compaign against the singing 
that nothing earthly would induce her to marry | master, with the advice and assistance of several 
him, and as to any heavenly reward, which he talked | very efficient allies; for her enemy had become an 
so confidently about—she had much rather receive [object of pretty general dislike in the parish. 
it through some other medium. He was an impi-| Among the most potent co-workers which Peggy 
ous wretch she said, and she believed a most ‘had enlisted in her cause, were Miss Rachaei Rhu- 
thorough hypocrite; but however that might be, he | barb, a lively Wethersfield damsel, said to have 
was sufficiently disgusting to her in other respects, | been a descendant of Peter Stuyvesant’s trumpeter, 
without giving himself any further trouble to be- | and Bill Bramble, asmart and handsome young fel- 
come moreso. After which comforting declara- | low of the neighborhood, much given-to fun; con- 
tion she abruptly left our astonished swain to the | sidering the age he lived in, and the great pains 
sole use of the room, and to the undisturbed exercise | that had been taken to “ sober him.” 
of his meditations ; which though they were not of | Thus assisted, our heroine only waited for a fa- 
the most complacent character, left him by nomeans | vorable opportunity to commence the operation of 
disposed to “give up so,” as he elegantly muttered | her schemes. Jonathan, since the recent change 
between his teeth on going into the reom occupied | in her deportment towards him, had been in rap- 
by old Mr. and Mrs. Bigelow. These worthy peo-|tures; and was if possible more unendurable than 
ple, heard with grief the result of his dialogue with |ever. He professed the most unbounded and “ un- 
their daughter, but exhorted him to “final perseve- | matchable” love, vowed eternal constancy, and de- 





CHAPTER Il. 








rance,”—which they very devoutly believed in, in 
more than one sense of the doctrine. In short, 
Jonathan became a great favorite with this super- 
annuated couple, and in a very short time he suc- 
ceeded in making it as much a point of conscience 
withthem, as they had already made it of prudence 
to bring about a match between their intelligent 
and interesting daughter, and this hopeful quack 
in music, and burlesque upon good manners. He 
became almost an inmate of the house. He “led 
in family worship ;” repeated to the old folks the 
Reverend Mr. Thumpcushion’s sermon, on a rainy 


clared by every semiquaver in the whole gamut, 
that Peggy was the only one onearth for him, That 
“millions of money,” could not tempt him to love 
janother, though she were as “beautiful as the 
Queen of Sheba, herself,” as he very pathetically 
expressed it. Peggy listened to all this fustian with 
| great seeming complacency ; knowing quite well 

that her revenge for it was near at hand. The 
same evening, that mischievous wag, Mr. William 
Bramble, whispered as a great secret to the singing 
master, that the aforementioned Miss Rhubarb, was 
most desperately in love with him; and advised 
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him in the “‘ bowels of mercy” if he had any regard 
for the life of a beautiful young lady, to go and see 
her. Now the truth is, Miss Rachael had never be- 
fore been accused of possessing any beauty ; being 
what is called rather hard favored. Buta rich un- 
cle had recently died and left her a legacy of two 
thousand pounds “ lawful money ;” so that Mr. 
Gillet’s “eternal constancy,” to Peggy, took wings 
the very next morning, and the evening after, it was 
transferred amidst many a nasal protestation and 
affected sigh, to the heiress of two thousand pounds. 
That young lady, who of course was in the secret, 
and indeed one of its projectors, received him very 
kindly ; appeared, sure enough, to be dreadfully in 
love; but gently reminded him of his standing with 
Miss Bigelow. Whereupon Jonathan let off a most 
tremendous volley of contempt for Peggy: called 
her a homely, saucy siut, and no more to be com- 
pared with his present charmer, than a quaver was 
to asemibreve. Rachael affected indisposition, and 
just hinted her wish for Mr. Music Grinder to de- 
part: who being right well convinced, that it was 
genuine “love sickness,” went very willingly: after 
obtaining permission to come again the next even- 
ing, which was Sunday. Upon that day Jonathan's 
whole man was clothed in fresh garniture ; and 
this perhaps is as good a spot as any I shall find, to 
stop and give some feeble description of him, and 
his wardrobe. Jonathan Gillet was full six feet 
‘‘in the clear” and would have been about four 
inches more, had nature suffered him to stand 
straight; but this she had utterly denied him the 
powertodo. She had however given him a good 
understanding, having placed the mass of mortality 
which I shali describe from bottom to top, upon a 
pair of feet, which bore a striking resemblance to 
a couple of flattened frebuckets. His ancles and 
legs had nothing remarkable in them, except that 
the former were placed exactly in the middle of the 
aforesaid feet, and the latter were precisely in the 
fashion of a butcher’s gambrel—Jonathan was by 
no means, however, knock-kneed, forthe curvature 
I have described, was in an opposite direction from 
the one which produces that deformity. Indeed 
the singing master was so long between joiuts, that 
in describing his legs I have almost anticipated the 
whole portrait; for he had very little by way of 
body, and as to neck, it was left almost entirely out 
of the workmanship. Yet Jonathan had a body, 
though a very short one, and nearly overshaded by 
his shoulders. But it was in the upper story that 
Jonathan was most interesting ; having great rotun- 
dity of head and a fine countenance, except that 
perhaps a connoisseur might object to his complex- 
ion, as looking too much like a seed squash. His 
eyes were both good, and would have been still bet- 
ter had they been of one color, which unfortunately 
was not the case; nor were they quite uniform in 
the direction of their vision—one of them having 
that unlucky obliquity, which the vulgar are apt to 
calla squinteye. His nose was very muchadmired, 
and justly so; being a very good nose, though some 
of his friends were afraidhe would never be able to 
wear spectacles; since the olfactory organ afore- 
said, furnished no conveniences for the purpose ; 
being in that part nearly even with his face. But 
his mouth was strictly a professional one, and seem- 
ed made on purpose for a singing master ; as would 


strike the observer at once, from its great capacity 
for letting off sound in any quantity ; being indeed 

so large that he could never shut all parts of it at 
‘once. His teeth were very fine, butseemed to have 
more of the Ebony than Topazin their composition, 
land two of them constantly stood centinel outside 
| of his mouth, while the other did duty within :— 


“Tall was his form; his hair, coal black, 
“ Hung like a linch pin down his back. 
« An eel skin kept it in its sack 

“ With gripe of French fraternity.” 


Such was Jonathan Gillet in his person; his cose 
tume upon the Sunday he attended Mr. Thump- 
cushion’s meeting, preparatory to the visit to his new 
sweetheart, was unusually sinart and attractive; 
consisting of a spruce macaroni, (to reverse the 
order of his personal description,) a sky blue coat, 
made in the fashion of the day, with white metal 
buttons nearly the size of an old fashioned pewter 
platter, a red waist-coat very like in itscutto a quae 
ker’s coat buttoned up—a pair of shorts, precisely the 
color of brimstone, fastened at the knees by block 
tin buckles, studded with blue glass; a pair of fine 
| woollen hose, clouded blue and white and embellish- 
ed by a pair of enormous clocks, very much resem- 
' bling in one respect, those of his successors in that 
| land—for Jonathan’s clocks could never be made 
to keep time, even to a three stringed fiddle. In this 
garb, he went to pay a second, and as it turned out, 
a final visit to the heiress of two thousand pounds. 
And thus endeth the chapter—though it only just 
beginneth the interest of this truly interesting story. 








CHAPTER IIl. 


Jonathan’s figure at Church excited universal 
attention. Miss Simpkins admired his buff breech- 
es, and Miss Pimkins was in raptures when she 
saw his sky blue: his scarlet waistcoat quite cap» 
tivated Miss Polly Hopkins, and an old maid, nick- 
named in the neighborhood Wait forerer Williams, 
but whose baptismal name was Waitstill Williams, 
fell violently in love with his glass brilliants. Peggy 
Bigelow and Miss Rhubarb were both at church, 
and both honored the singing master with their spe+ 











cial attention; while Jonathan was quite impartial 


lin his notice of them. For having the faculty of 


looking “nine ways of a Sunday,” a faculty deri- 
ved from the ocular obliquity which we have al- 
ready mentioned, he found no difficulty in looking 
on both young ladies at once, though they were 
seated in different parts of the church The expres- 
sion of his two eyes towards the rival candidates 
however, was as different as their color, for while 
the one directed to Miss Rhubarb spoke a marvel- 
lous deal of love, the other which was fixed upon 
Peggy, seemed to say—“I have done better,”— 
Peggy affected great dejection ; and Rachel met 
the gaze of his other eye with a most killing smile, 
which Jonathan failed not to translate— pray don’t 
break your promise of coming to-night.’ And sure 
enough he did not. He went home from singing 
school, with Miss Rachel, and set down in a snug 
room to “spend the night,” as he thought, in set- 
tling matters with the young lady, about taking pos- 
session of the Rhubarb legacy, personal and pecu- 
niary. But in the midst of all his happiness, and 
in the very middle of one of his most impassioned 
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protestations, our heiress got up, opened an inner 
door, and invited into the room, her brother and 
some other young men who had placed themselves 
there for the purpose. They came in, and to the 
utter confusion of Mr. Jonathan Gillet, ? »chael ad- 
dressed her brother in hecverba : ‘ Here is a fellow 
who has been persecuting me with his professions 
of love; when I know well enough that he only loves 
my money—which consideration is my only com- 
fort, for if I thought there was any thing of that 
passion enclosed in such a carcass as his, I would 
forswear the feeling and declare at once for Aunt 
Charity and old maidhood. But above all, if | 
thought such an object as this Jonathan Gillet could 
feel any thing like love for me, I should die of a ver- 
tigo, for even looking at him makes my head swim. 
You know how he has treated Peggy Bigelow. In 
short he is perfectly hateful to me—he has insulted 
me; and you will very much oblige me by putting 
him out of the house.’ Jonathan ‘rose to reply,’ 
but young Rhubarb told him to ‘shut his clapper ;’ 
there was no use in palavering about it—he must 
just tramp ; and seizing the ‘handle of his face,’ 
while another young fellow laid violent hands upon 
the nape of his neck, Mr. Jonathan Gillet was very 
unceremoniously pushed out of the door; Bill Bram- 
ble giving him a sort of supplemental kick, a posteri- 
eri as he passed the threshold. The singing mas- 
ter however was not conquered without a struggle ; 
and so much the worse for him; for it ended in the 
utter discomfiture, not only of his hymn book, pitch- 
pipe, anda whole volume of manuscript gamut, 
but of his brimstone shorts. His whole musical 
paraphernalia was scattered in the puddle into 
which he was thrown, and the shorts were most un- 
mercifully tattered. His black eye was beaten blue 
and his white one pummelled black; in short his 
whole face exhibited as pretty an Irish landscape 
as ever was drawn upon Paddy’s countenance ata 
wake or a wedding. 

Jonathan went immediately to Squire Hooker for 
a ‘precept ;’ which was granted, notwithstanding 
its being Sunday evening, as it was a ‘criminal 
matter.’ The next day a solemn trial took place, 
Jonathan Gillet qui tam, vs. Hector Rhubarb et al, 
for assault and battery upon said Gillet. Squire 
Meddle appearing for the prosecution, and Mr. 
Barnabas Quibbleworth another country attorney, 
for the defendants. Mr. Meddle spoke three hours 
and Mr. Quibbleworth three hours more in arguing 
the case. 

‘The former in his opening, told his worship that 
this was an action or prosecution, (being a mixed 
suit) called an action of trespass: ‘not an action of 
trespass qguare clausum fregit your worship, but an 
action in personam merely. Jonathan here inter- 
rupted his counsel, and told him he was mistaken. 
It was anaction of where he claws ‘em seize it, and point- 
ed to his demolished breeches for the truth of it. 
The learned counsellor replied to his client that he 
himself was wrong. ‘I kuow the law,’ says he, 


‘from knuckle tothumb,’ and though your breeches 
show breaches, (they had learned to pun even thus 
early in Connecticut,) which were inflicted by no 
moliter manus imposuit, I tell you this action is not 
technically called an action for the breach of your 
close. Jonathan nodded assent, and Mr. Meddle 
went on with his argument. 








Mr. Quibbleworth followed. He pleaded son 
assault demesne; and as it was proved that Mr. Gil- 
let previously to his being laid hold of, had lifted 
his right hand towards the defendants, the court sus- 
tained the plea, and found all the defendants nor 
cuILtTy; though it was afterwards ascertained that 
Gillet raised his right hand aforesaid for no other 
purpose in the world than simply to blow his 
However the result was, that the singing master not 
only lost his music, his eye sight and his breeches, 
but he lost his case, and had 8s. 4d.to pay in cost, 
besides five shillings to his lawyer. 

Contrary to Peggy’s hopes—for she thought this 
adventure would cure hiin, Jonathan renewed his 
visits, and increased his importunities in the Bige- 
low family. He told his own story to the old Bige- 
lows, and the superannuated simpletons not only 





‘believed it, but became more anxious to see Peggy 


well married tohim. Peggy was obliged to tempo- 
rize—she and her allies still carrying on the war 
with Jonathan. She promised upon a particular 
night to ride behind him to a ‘ quilting party,’ ifhe 
would call for her at a neighbor's house after dark, 
and promise not to say a word to her until they 
were returning home. He called accordingly and 
took up a young woman closely mufiled, carried 
her to the place and led her into the midst of the 
company in great formality: when behold, what he 
thought Peggy Bigelow, turned out to be a young 
African lady, which Peggy had prevailed upon to 
stand proxy upon the occasion ; and when Jonathan 
was about to inflict corporeal punishment upon 
Suzy for the scandal she had brought upon him, the 
whole company interfered, and told Jonathan that 
they would suffer no Lady to be treated thus. He 
had probably come to the wrong place, asno black 
people were expected there, and he might take his 
partner and go farther—they certainly could not 
think of suffering him to remain; showed him the 
door and bid him good night. Upon another occa- 
sion Peggy went with him by particular invitation 
to an evening party and returned home with Mr. 
Bramble—Jonathan muttering home behind them. 
The worst trick, however, that she or her mischie- 
vious compeers ever passed upon poor Jonathan, 
happened soonafter. Jonathan was suffered to ac- 
company our heroine and a large number of other 
young ladies and gentlemen to a great Regimental 
Training at Colchester, some twenty or thirty miles 
distant. It was determined during this excursion 
to make a public exhibition of Mr. Gillet. Accord- 
ingly the male part of the cavalcade made up a 
purse and purchased a hogshead of molasses, an ar- 
ticle always very cheap and plentiful in Colchester, 
placed it on the end, and so fixed the upper head that 
the least weight would knock it in. When it was 
time toreturn home, the whole company had assem- 
bled. Jonathan, dressed in his ‘ very best,’ gallant- 
ed the ladies to their horses, and was on the whole, 
cutting a greatswash. The whole regiment, and 
hundreds of other spectators, were looking, as Jona- 
than thought, with admiration upon so accomplish- 
ed acavalier; when going tohis own horse which 
the conspirators had taken care to place near the 
molasses hogshead with ablock by the side to serve 
as a step, he seized the reins, jumped on the hogs- 
head, and in an instant was up to his elbows in mo- 
lasses. Witla little help he was drawn out, the 
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sweetest beau in all Colchester! We need not at-; 
tempt to describe the shoutings which this disaster | 
produced among the crowd which witnessed it, nor | 
Jonathan’s mortification—both were indescribable. | 
His Wethersfield company told him they could by | 
no means wait till he was repacked, and rode off; | 
leaving Jonathan to go to bed till his clothes were 
washed, and afterwards to budge home alone, Af- 
ter he had got his clothes purified—Jonathan’s 
mind was for some time in great dubiety. Wheth- 
er to return to the land of onions, or to go back once 
more to Windham was the question; but his love 
for Peggy Bigelow (we mean for her estate) pre- 
vailed over the Colchester molasses, and he went 





back to Piquag. It was an unwise determination ; 
for nothing but mortification and disaster awaited 
him in that pugnacious town, as will appear by this 
history :—No sooner had he returned and re-com- 
menced harmonicide, than Peggy and her co-tormen- 
tors, re-opened their campaign of tantalizing vexa- 
tions. Mr. Gillet had been invited to take charge 
of the choir at a neighboring ‘ Association,’ which 
is an ancient and highly respectable assembly in 
that state; being a convocation consisting of the 
Clergyman and a lay delegate from each Congre- 
gational church within its jurisdiction, convened 
for the transaction of church business. He made 
great preparations for the important occasion, and 
discharged the functions af his profession very satis- 
factorily. But itso happened that Bill Bramble, 
(by Peggy’s request) was there also; and so was 
young Rhubarb, Jim Spifflins, and Mr. Timotheus 
Teazem, the worst wag of the whole, and one of 
Peggy’s admirers. They so contrived itjust before 
Jonathan started homeward with several Clergy- 
men, as to apply a cataplasm of red pepper to cer- 
tain parts of his horse, (under the saddle perhaps, ) 
and though he had been arespectable, and highly 
decorious beast heretofore, his master had no soon- 
er mounted him than he cut up all manner of un- 
seemly capers, kicked, reared and run away with 
Jonathan, ala Gilpin; to the great scandal of such 
reverend company, and to Mr. Gillet’s utter dis- 
grace and discomfort. 


CHAPTER IIll. 


Jonathan’s horse certainly seemed this day, to be 
his master’s evil genius, for after having exhibited 
him in all the ludicrous attitudes I have described, 
and divers others which I have left unmentioned, 
being entirely undescribable, he chose one of the 
unluckiest spots upon which to wind up the catas- 
trophe, ever heard of in horsemanship. Our hero 
had been kept vibrating between the Heavens and 
his horse’s back for the space of ten minutes, strug- 
gling for life tosave himself from the utter disgrace of 
anunhorsing. While inthe “full tide” of the experi- 
ment, and while the ecclesiastical cavalcade afore- 
mentioned was endeavoring to keep in sight of the 
unfortunate singing master, in order when he 
should come to the ground to yield relief in the 
premises, Jonathan’s peppery charger wheeled 
suddenly to the left, and in attempting to leap a 
pair of bars partly left down, fell with a fearful 
plunge: tossing Jonathan with frightful velocity 
over his head, into a bed of soft mortar. The spot 
chosen for the utter prostration of the unhappy Mr. 
Gillet being nothing more or less than a brickyard. 








The clerical company alighted and endeavored to 
extricate him from his perilous predicament, but 
had not succeeded wher the projectors of the dis- 
aster arrived and tendered their assistance in great 
seeming condolence. Though Mr. William Bram- 
ble could hardly succeed even in a pretence of 
seriousness. “ Up to your eyes in business Mr. 
Gillet,” says Bill. “ Fairly stuck at last, Mr. De- 
my Semy,” says Jim Spifflins: while that sad 
dog, and ingenious contriver of all mischief, Mr. 
Timotheus Teazem, stretching his queer phiz to its 
utmost elongation of pseudo gravity, thus com- 
muned with the fallen cavalier—“ Truly friend 
Jonathan, thou art as it were, in the horrible pit and 
miry clay; and there, for ought I see thou must re- 
main without benefit of clergy, as squire Meddle 
saith; fer I question whether these reverend gentle- 
men, any more than we of the laity will ever be 
able to prevent your being baked into brick—Why 
man you areas firmly bedded in this infernal quag- 
mire of clay (1 beg a thousand pardons gentle- 
men,) as ever was date tile in a chimney top—How- 
ever, if some of these good men will lead in prayer, 
for I deem it improper to make the attempt without 
first attending to that duty—I will use my endea- 
vors to release you.” Jonathan, however, hardly 
saw the propriety of such a postponement, but 
bawled heartily for “ present help.” At last Hec- 
tor and Bramble, after cutting off close to his head 
the singing master’s principal pride and ornament, 
his enormous mass of hair, succeeded in drawing 
him out. The necessity of this “ capillary abstrac- 
tion,” arose from the circumstance that Jonathan’s 
eelskin had slipped from his hair during one of 
those gambols which his horse had recently seen 
fitto make; and upon Mr. Gillet’s alighting in the 
mortar, his hair had become a more serious misfor- 
tune to him than awaited Absolom, the son of Da- 
vid. 

However, to be short, for we are great admirers 
of brevity, Jonathan was extricated—remounted 
upon Spavin, and rode home quietly to Piquag. 

Such an unremitted course of persecutions, as 
the-confederates kept up upon poor Gillet, we are 
afraid will strike the reader as rather too wanton 
and merciless, and enlist a feeling in the singing 
master’s favor: which we hereby caution the kind 
hearted peruser of this impartial history from in- 
dulging in, even for one moment; for Jonathan 
Gillet deserved every evil that befel him, as we 
trust will be made manifest in a very few para- 
graphs more. 

An event occurred about this time which served 
very fully to develope the true character of Jona- 
than. Mr. Obadiah and Mistress Molly Bigelow, 
the venerable parents of our heroine, were both 
taken sick within a week of each other; the old 
lady died after a few day’s illness, and her husband 
followed her in less than a month. Peggy was of 
course, too much affected by this melancholy be- 
reavement, to continue her warfare upon her ama- 
tory tormenter; though she found at once upon the 
death of her parents, additional reasons for hating 
and despising him. Her infatuated father had given 
his whole estate to his daughter to be sure, as the 
law would have given it; but he had as appeared 
by the will on reading it after the funeral, inserted 
a condition making it imperative upon her to marry 
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Mr. Jonathan Gillet in a certain number of months 
after her father’s decease ; and resting the whole pro- 
perty in said Gillet, upon her non compliance with this 
condition! This important clause was an interlinea- 
tion to be sure, but being in the hand writing of Mr. 
Gillet himself like all the rest of the instrument, no 
opposition was offered to the establishment of the 
will, and Jonathan Gillet, who of course, was ap- 
pointed sole executor, proceeded at once to the exe- 
cution of its provisions. He commenced the col- 
lection of all claims due the estate, and that too 
with the utmost rigor. Upon poor Bill Bramble he 
was peculiarly severe. That young man had given 
jointly with his mother a large bond to old Bigelow 
for a debt due him by Bramble’s deceased father. 
This bond was putin suit, judgment obtained, most 
of the old widow’s furniture “ sold at the post” and 
young Bramble himself sent to Hartford jail as 
satisfaction for the balance; though his services 
were all his aged mother depended on for support. 
In short, Jonathan exercised his new functions with 
a high hand, and Peggy was even obliged to leave 
her father’s house, to avoid the presence of the ty- 
rannical executor ; who now claimed entire con- 
trol. These outrageous proceedings on the partof 
the singing master, aroused an increased spirit of 
revenge in her allies, and no pains were spared in 
vexing him with every species of persecution and 
mortification. His horse’s tail was shaved while 
standing atthe church door ; ridiculous labels were 
pinned to him whenever he appeared in public, 
and he made a narrow escape upon a particular oc- 
casion, from the ne plus ultra of New England ven- 
geance—a coat of tar and feathers, together with 
that most primitive and at the same time most incon- 
venient of all equestrian recreations, @ ride upon a 
rail. An‘ Ordination” was held in a neighboring 
Congregation ; an event which calls together the 
whole “beauty and fashion” of a New England 
community. Jonathan received the customary in- 
vitation to superintend the singers, virtuteofficii. He 
went of course; but brief and disastrous was Jona- 
than’s share of the ceremonies. He had taken 
particular pains in furnishing forth his outward man 
in a manner suited to the conspicuous part he was 
to bear in the affairs of the day. Ned Pimp fur- 
nished himself with a couple of eggs, (we won't 
call them rotten eggs, because that would be vul- 
gar, but they were eggs very much in the same 
state with those commonly inuse at the pillory, and 
precisely like those thrown into the beard of Sir 
Hudibras—which that discreet Knight took to be 
“ food chewed by some person witha foul breath !”’) 
These, Ned slipped into Jonathan’s pockets. The 
singing master stalked to his station in the gallery 
in great majesty, and with the due importance 
took his seat among the singers, male and female. 
In setting down however, his eggs broke, and our 
hero became at once too oderiferous to render con- 
tiguity by any means endurable, and a general 
“edging off” immediately ensued. Pocket hand- 
kerchiefs were put in requsition all over the galle- 
ry, and in a few minutes there was scarcely an 
olfactory left undefended in the whole house. The 
choir of singers, whose proximity to our hero, ren- 
dered their case peculiarly distressing, decamped, 
man, woman and child, for fresh air. Jonathan 
soon jearned the cause of the disaster, and sneaked 

















home in the utmost mortification and dismay. This 
was his last “ public appearance,” until the grand 
event of the history, which we are about to record; 
and which must and always will be looked upon as 
the most magnificent sequel that ever wound up an 
immortal biography. 

Jonathan claimed a compliance with Peggy’s 
original promise, as well as the condition of her 
father’s will; and that the young lady worn out 
with his persecutions, consented to meet him on the 
following Thursday evening at an uncle’s about 
ten miles off, where she would be married. Ac- 
cordingly Jonathan again made great preparations 
for a display, and again expended large sums upon 
his wardrobe. He invited a large party to accom- 
pany him, and arrived early in the evening at the 
appointed place, with his invited guests—was ush- 
ered into a spacious room, and there found his in- 
tended, elegantly dressed, and really looking even 
more charming than he had ever seen her. 

A large party of gay young people in their best 
apparel; together with the clergymen of the parish, 
were collected there. What struck him however, 
with some surprise, was the presence of Mr, Wil- 
liam Bramble, who he had no doubt was in close 
confinement at Hartford. But he was so elated at 
the triumph which he was about to have, and so 
proud of his supposed bride, that he thought but 
little of it. In a very short time he hinted to Peg- 
gy his opinion that it was time to proceed to busi- 
ness, and for her to fulfil her promise. Upon this, 
Peggy’s uncle turning very carelessly to Jonathan, 
told him, that as to the business of the evening, it 
was pretty much completed. ‘The promise’ says 
he which you speak of, my niece has already ful- 
filled ; having just been married to Mr. William 
Bramble upon a promise made that young gentle- 
man about three years since; and if I understand 
rightly her promise to you, it has been complied 
with also: that promise never having been extend- 
ed any farther than to marry, if you would give her 
time. This she hasdone, and now Mr. Gillet al- 
low me to introduce to your farther acquaintance, 
Mrs. Margaret Bramble, and this fine young fellow 
her husband, lately supposed to be in prison, but 
now at full liberty upon my bail! Jonathan mutter 
ed a good deal about foul play, and of the great 
things he would do upon the occasion; and finally 
told Peggy and her husband that they were wel- 
come to each other, since he had got the estate ; 
which was what he principally wanted. ‘There’ 
says the uncle, ‘there’s a small misapprehension 
also. We have ascertained within a few days that 
the clause upon which you claim, was introduced 
by yourself after the execution of the will; so 
that the estate not only belongs to Mr. Bramble, 
but the ‘ State’s Attorney’ has issued a warrant, re- 
quiring you to answer to asmall charge of forgery ; 
the inconveniences of which are only to be avoided 
by immediate escape—which course I recommend 
to your speedy adoption—and that not a moment 
may be lost, there Sir, is the door, which you will 
forthwith make use of, or I shall be under the ne- 
cessity of quickening your motion by a cowskin. 
And as Mr. D. suited the action to the word, Jona- 
than found it judicious toretire. He left the house 
in the midst of a severe rain storm and was never 
afterwards seen or heard of in Connecticut. 
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Letters from a Young Lady 


In the city, to her friend in the Country, 


BY MRS. E. R. S&S. 


LETTER FIRST. 


We tt Emma, here I am at last 
Enclosed within this medley vast 
Of bricks, and dust, and men and boys; 
Of carts, and coaches, smoke, and noise. 
Oh, heavens, what a ceaseless din! 
I truly think, I’m growing thin, 
With lying wakeful half the night, 
And being roused before daylight, 


By rumblings, thunderings, screams, and yells 


Of milkmen, sweeps, and jingling bells. 
Oh! had I wings, how soon Id fly, 

O’er forests, fields, and mountains high ; 
Until I reached my native glen, 

Never to leave its shades again. 

But Emma, as I promised you, 

To write a journal strict and true, 

I will begin.—’ Twas very late, 

When we arrived. The clock struck eight, 
Just as we stopt at uncle’s door, 

Rejoiced to find our travels o’er. 

The house was all a blaze of light, 

For this was called a Soiree night. 

My aunt and cousins formally, 

Came in full dress to welcome me, 

Their dresses were in such a style 

That were you there, I’m sure you'd smile. 
One wore her hair piled half yard high, 
With feathers, flowers, and jewelry. 

The other brought her’s to her neck 

And knotted there, ‘twas a la gregue. 
From this, some curls, were hanging out, 
That flapped, like dobbin’s tail about. 
Their skirts, our good folks, would astound— 
They stood out stiff, and wide around, 
As if a wagon wheel, were placed 
Within the hem!—’Tis city taste! 

Each sleeve, a batch of bread would hold. 
The oddest thing I have not told, 

For, of all that my cousins wore 

The strangest that I ever saw, 

Was just behind. A great big lump 
Stuck out, as if each had a hump! 

Or, wishing to make people stare, 

They stuffed a pumpkin under there. 
Their other modes one sometimes secs, 
Among our hills, in small degrees, 

But this ungraceful hideous thing, 

No one has ventured yet to bring. 

Too much fatigued, a crowd to meet, 

I took some tea, and made retreat. 

About the middle of the night, 

I woke up, in a dreadful fright. 

I heard the church bells ringing out, 

And many voices loudly shout, 

And pattering, of numerous feet, 

And wild confusion in the street— 

Fire! fire! resounded in my ears. 

The sky illumed, aroused my fears. 

Still half asleep, in great dismay, 
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I, from my bed-room, made my way, 
Quick, down the stairs, in terror flew 
The parlor door, wide open threw. 


‘‘ Fire! fire!” I cried, ‘the town’s on fire!” 


All turned, at this announcement dire. 
Think, whata funny show I made! 
My hair, in night gear, still arrayed, 
My cloak, around my shoulders hung, 
My bandbox on my arm, was slung ! 
But soon my wits returned, I fled 
Confusedly, and sprang in bed. 

With soothings come my cousins gay, 
“ The fire is distant far,” they say— 
More used to fires, than country I— 
They care not ifit be close by. 

Next day, I felt such shame and fear, 

I scarcely dared below appear. 

But dressed at six, and ran down stairs 
Fearing to be, too late for prayers. 
The house I found, all still and dark, 
Nor in the grate remained a spark. 
Two lonely, weary, hours I passed— 
The yawning servants, came at last. 
Aunt, uncle, cousins, came, and then, 
We had our breakfast just at ten! 
They all laughed much at my affright. 
I blush when thinking on that night, 
But will not, on this theme dilate, 
Besides its getting very late. 

Good night.—I envy much this letter, 
’T will see the home of 


VIOLETTA. 
LETTER SECOND. 


Well Emma, here I am again, 
Plying my still untired pen. 
Oh, how I wished for you my dear, 
The day we gave a dinner here— 
I felt so lonely, no one there, 
Seemed for the country girl to care. 
I scarcely dared to stand or sit, 
Fearing some blunder, to commit. 
When we sat down, ’twas seven quite, 
How odd, to dine by candlelight! 
For forks, they had a thing so queer, 
I scarcely can describe it dear. 
Something, a spoon, and fork, between, 
A clumsier thing, I’ve seldom seen. 
A gentleman, one Mr. Grimm, 
Asked me to take some wine with him. 
“ No sir, I thank you,” I replied— 
« Save cherry brandy, nought beside 
‘«¢ Sweet cider do [ care to drink.” 
What made all smile, I cannot think. 
The servants grinned from ear to ear— 
And stifled laughter, I could hear. 
But sure it could not be at me. 
I’ve said no harm, that I can see. 
Just then, the servants brought about 
Bottles whose corks, popt quickly out; 
And others, handed round to all, 
Some queer wine glasses, dreadful tall. 
My friend again turned round to me, 
And said while smiling courteously, 
« A glass of this you’ll surely take, 
You now have no excuse to make, 
For this is cider.—See it foam— 
‘Tis nice as that, you drink at home.” 
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My neighbor I politely thank, 

And two slim glasses quickly drank— 
Such cider sure, I never saw. 

Our orchard ne’er such apples bore, 

I feltso happy, and sogay 

My bashfulness, fled quite away, 

*T was then I had a tongue they found. 
I talked and laughed with all around— 
No longer countryfied, or shy, 

I cared for no one there—not I. 

How merrily the hours flew! 

And every hour I happier grew, 

Until at last the dinner o’er, 

The gentlemen threw wide the door, 
The ladies pass out graciously, 

While all the men remain till tea. 
Meantime, we chat, or sing or play, 

Or sew, to while the time away, 

Until the gentlemen appear. 

Soon coffee came—such stuff my dear ? 
”*T was strong as ley—and black as ink, 
(’Tis not the fashion milk to drink.) 
The coffee gone, the dance began, 
And each to seek his partner ran ; 

In this gay band your friend behold, 
That cider made me feel so bold! 

I feared no more the dashers there, 

But seemed to tread upon the air. 

How gay and fearlessly I danced! 
How mirthfully, I skipped and pranced! 
But now dear Emma, hear what passed— 
Behind my head, a cowstail flapped, 
Such as my stylish cousins wore, 

As I have mentioned once before, 
These ringlets were arranged with care, 
(A man hair dresser placed them there) 
Well, as I danced so merrily 
I thought the floor rose up with me, 

The floor rose not—but I came down, 
Floundering, just like a country clown ! 
Across the floor my cowstail flew 

And out came flowers, and ribbons too— 
With eager haste my partner ran 

To raise your friend, and then began 
To gather up, most carefully, 

My wrecks and fragments.—Ruefully 

I gazed around—then bade good night, 
And ran to hide my sorry plight, 

In the retirement of my room, 

All my good humor, turned to gloom. 
Dear Emma, pray do pity me. 

Why am I made so clumsily 7— 

*Tis true, I have a pretty face, 

But this I'd give, for half the grace, 
These slender city belles possess. 

Oh, that I had a little less, 

Of country fat, and country health !— 
In vain I girt, and starve myself— 

My short plump form, my cheeks of red, 
At once proclaim me country bred. 

No ox, in ribbons pink or blue— 

No pig, prepared for barbacue— 

No fatted christmas turkey, ere 

Looked half so fat as I do here !— 

I’m vext—and so no more shal] write— 
But just to say—my friend, good night. 

VIOLETTA. 

New- York, January 2, 1835. 
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ORIGINAL. 
Written on the Susquehanna. 
By A. A. Locke, Esq. 


A scene more solemn never Hermit chose 
For penitence and prayer, nor wand’ring bard 
Wept over, dreaming of his dying hour, 

And the soft stillness of a sylvan grave. 

That ancient wood was breath!<css as a tomb, 

Save when the partridge in his central haunt 
Startled the silence, ev’n as-‘with a peal 

Of faint and far off Thunder. From the door 

Uf our lone tent, thus wildly canopicd, 

Down to the stream-side, gently sloped a Bank, 
Like the heaved bosom of the sea-green wave, 
Where the pure waters ofa crescent Bay 

Kiss’d with a murmuring joy the fragrant heath, 
Impurpled with its bloom. On either side, 

Hills brightly glided with the forest ash 

Rose up to Heaven ; yet bowed their lofty heads 
In homage to that Mountain where the bird 

Of Joveabides. Right in the front he spread 

His cliffs, his caverns, and his streamy glens. 
Flinging an air of wild sublimity 

O’er beauty’s quiethome! Yet not exiled 

Was that fair spirit from the home she loved. 

Her sweet smile trembled on the e’ershadow’d wave 
Even at the mountain’s foot ; like dew it lay 

On the relenting sternness of the Rocks ; 

The black and sullen entrances of Caves 

Dropp’d wild flowers at her bidding ; e’er itreach’d 
Her ear, the tumult of the cataract 

Was pleasant music ; but her perfect bliss 

Came from the clear blue sky, and from the clouds 
That slept eternal in their depth of rest. 


I closed mine eyes, that undisturbed by sense 
Of outward objects, I might gaze and gaze 
On that transcendant sdaidedtips, as it lay 
Dreamily imaged in my happy soul. 
But all seemed wavering as the restless sea, 
Or the white morning mist. Soon darkness veiled 
The far withdrawing vision, and a blank, 
Like blindness or decay of memory, 
Brooded where all those glorious things had shone. 


Up started Fancy from her dreamless sleep ! 
Forlo! the loveliest of all earthly Lakes— 
Cayuga, lay before me, in the light 
Of the sweet harvest moon. She, gracious Queen, 
Hung motionless above the liquid vale, 

To her as dear as her own native Heaven! 

The cliffs that tower round that romantic shore 
Seemed jealous ofherlove, and gave their breast 
To meet her tender smiles: each shaded Bay, 
Bright with the image of its guardian Star, 
Delighting in her mildand placid eye— 

The whispering Islands softly hyma’d her praise : 


) And the far mountains that by day appear 


So stern and frowning, by her power subdued, 
Flung down their mighty bulks into repose. 


Then as if wafted on angel’s wings 
Wondering I found myself beneath the shade 
Of my own Sycamore, that from its heart 
Did sing a mournful and pathetic strain, 
Gladsome withal! astrain that lowly breath’d 
“Welcome O wanderer! welcome to thy Home!” 
A light was in my cottage—I beheld 
A shadow move across it—then I heard 
A soft step gently moving through the gloom! 
Long was the silence that enchain’d oursouls! 

For by his own sweet fire, a Husband sat 
Once more! sat gazing on his first-born child, 
Who on his sinless mother’s happy breast 

An emblem seem’d of Innocence in Heaven! 
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FLIRTATION AND INCONSTANCY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CASTILLIAN,” &c. 
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“ A curse! a bitter curse on the Italian!” ex- 
claimed Lord Haverdale, as he lay reclining, con- 
valescent, on his couch, from the result of an affair 
of honor. “A curse on the Italian; for, by the 
rood! he was born to work my every disappoint- 
ment.” 

“Tush!” said his friend Bingley: ‘ what possi- 
ble relief can you find in dwelling on the painful 
subject? Besides, I am of opinion that you have 
reason to rejoice, rather than otherwise.” 

“ Reason to rejoice!” cried Lord Haverdale, in 
astonishment: “ Heaven save the mark! So you 
really think, that to seduce the affections of the 
woman one loves, and then to inflict a wound that 
lays one up for a month, are to afford one reason to 
rejoice.” 

“« Not exactly as you represent the case; but, 
since Lady Olivia’s affection for you was to be 
transferred to another, it was quite as well that the 
transfer should be effected when it was, than after 
you had become her lerd and master. The loss of 
a jilt is, after all, a gain.” 

* * * * * * 

Lady Olivia Stelmont was one of the most beau- 
tiful, amiable, and accomplished of her sex. Her 
fortune being considerable, and her expectations 
still greater, no pains were spared to give her an 
education in accordance with her station, and avail- 
able in setting off, with increased effect, the advan- 
tages which she had derived from nature. She was 
affable, possessing a fervid imagination, a quick 
fancy, and an unusual exuberance of spirits. Play- 
ful cheerfulness was the leading characteristic in 
her disposition ; yet was she capable of deep feel- 
ing, as the sequel of this narrative will show. 
Scarcely had she attained her sixteenth year, when 
she began, insensibly, to take delight in the atten- 
tions of the young Lord Haverdale, whose mansion 
was situated in the neighborhood of Lady Olivia’s 
own country residence. An intimacy between the 
families of Haverdale and Stelmont, tended to 
strengthen the sentiment which the junior branches 
of it had conceived for each other; and, as the 
match was reciprocally agreeable to the parties, it 
had been resolved that the marriage should be cele- 
brated as soon as Lady Olivia had completed her 
eighteenth year. Affairs went on smoothly for some 
time, and the lovers partook largely of the sweet 
intoxication of the tender passion ; but misfortune 
came at last, to throw a cloud over the brilliancy of 
their prospect. Lady Olivia lost both her parents 
in quick succession—events which, besides the 
grief that they produced, brought the additional 
pain of postponing the happiness of the lovers, at 
a time when their union was on the point of being 
consummated. Nor was this the greatest misfortune 
that could happen: “delays are dangerous in more 
cases than the law;” and, indeed, the tender pas- 
sion is not exempted from the vicissitudes to which 
every thing under the sun is exposed. 
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Lord Haverdale was obliged to absent himself 
from Haver Hall at a most inauspicious period. 
The Marquis de Rivolta, an Italian nobleman, in 
making a tour through England, had chanced to 
stop at the town of W——. He met Lady Olivia 
at a county ball; and he succeeded so well in 
pleasing her by his manner, that she rejected not 
an incipient acquaintance, which promised nought 
but what was agreeable, friendly, and correct. 
Lady Olivia was betrothed ; and, of course, it never 
entered her mind that she could fall in love with 
another man, under the position in which she was 
with reference to Lord Haverdale. So perfectly 
secure did the lady fancy herself, that she inno- 
cently encouraged the growing assiduity of the Ita- 
lian, under the strange delusion that she had in- 
spired him with a sentiment of pure friendship— 
nothing more. But ladies are apt to deceive them- 
selves, and the one in question was not exempt 
from the general liability. And who knows ?— 
There is a certain fatal tendency to coquetry natural 
to many of the sex, which leads them, often un- 
awares, to encourage that from the effects of which, 
if they could anticipate them, they would start with 
horror and astonishment. ‘There are some games 
which are awfully dangerous ; and amongst these, 
no one more so than that which is erroneously call- 
ed innocent flirtation. An innocent flirtation, in nine 
cases out of ten, at least, conducts the parties cen- 
cerned to something not deserving the first epi- 
thet. 


Lady Olivia Stelmont was, most unfortunately, 
what is called an innocent flirt; but she knew it 
not, and there lay the principal mischief. If any 
one had ventured to insinuate such a charge, her 
indignant pride would have cured the Mentor from 
every desire of repeating the experiment. Besides, 
Olivia had great reliance on her own strength of 
mind; and let me ask, what woman, or man either, 
has not? From the consciousness of power we 
naturally encourage a fatal confidence which often- 
times betrays us into faults, from which the weak 
are certainly exempt. Thus, talent and stupidity, 
strength and weakness, the best qualities and the 
opposite vices, are alike dangerous to a female, 
when they are not properly watched and carefully 
directed. But we will not be prodigal of morality. 
Lady Olivia, then, encouraged the assiduous atten- 
tion of Rivolta: he was so respectful in his beha- 
vior—his affability was so perfectly well-bred— 
his conduct altogether so highly calculated to in- 
spire confidence, that the lady never once hesitated 
to receive his visits. This was a strange error. If 
a lady is to avoid the society of men, more especi- 
ally ought she to avoid that of those who are re- 
markable for amiable qualities and strictly gentle- 
manlike deportment; for, in this case, the poison is 
imbibed in all innocence of heart, and its effects be- 
come perceptible only when the malady is so far 
advanced as to make a cure extremely doubtful, if 
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not impracticable. Thus it was with Lady Olivia 
Stelmont; but, in order to afford some excuse for 
her fault, (if there can be any for such conduct,) we 
will say afew words concerning the man who ai- 
ready began to destroy that pleasing sentiment 
which she had hitherto felt for the absent lover. 
The Marquis de Rivolta was really a fascinating 
man: he possessed advantages which it falls to the 
lot of very few mento enjoy. His personal appear- 
ance was extremely engaging, and even striking. 
He had an eye full of tender, benevolent expres- 
sien, anda forehead on which nobleness of mind 
seemed to be enthroned. The whole countenance 
was strongly indicative of the best attributes of 
man ; and no person could gaze on its handsome 
features without feeling an involuntary wish to be- 
come acquainted with the owner. But a fine exte- 
rior was the least advantage of Rivolta: beautiful 
as his person was, upon a closer knowledge of the 
gifted individual, the stranger found that he pos- 
sessed other qualities far more deserving of praise, 
as well as more serviceable in his intercourse with 
society. The Marquis was a complete master of 
the art of pleasing; and he never failed to render 
himself agreeable, because there was no effort in 
his attempts to please ; and his talents were so mul- 
tifarious and varied, that he was sure to make one 
or another available in promoting his views. A 
pleasing musician, with a voice full of softness—a 
voice which sounded in the strictest accordance 
with the expression of his eyes—a man of eminent 
conversational powers, and of the most winning 
address; nothing seemed wanting to constitute the 
Italian noble a perfect being—the very beau-ideal 
of romance to those of the fair sex who enjoyed 
the pleasure of his acquaintance and society. 
Lady Olivia Stelmont drank copious draughts of 
that sweet but noxious beverage which was imper- 
ceptibly undermining her bodily health, and de- 
stroying peace in her heart. She delighted in the 
conversation of the Marquis, and passed many an 
hour by his side, totally unmindful of the imminent 
danger she was all the while incurring. Was she 
not as good asa married matron? Did she not 
owe a duty to the absent Lord Haverdale? Had 
not a solemn pledge passed between them ?—and 
was she not violating the sacredness of that pledge, 
and effectually wronging the man to whom she 
had vowed her faith? These questions must cer- 
tainly have occurred to the fair one ; but probably 
she met them with answers satisfactory to herself; 
or, perchance, when they became too troublesome 
and perplexing, she valourously banished them 
from her mind. But alas! she had, by slow but 
sure degrees, made a fearful progress in her course 
of flirtation; and to retreat was now impossible. 
Scarcely had three months passed since Lord Ha- 
verdale’s departure, when he was already an object 
of indifference to her. The insinuating Italian had 
rendered himself complete master of her heart; 
and that heart became, at last, the shrine of a pas- 
sion, deep, tender, and absorbing—a feeling to 
which it had hitherto remained a perfec: stranger! 
By comparing her present ideas and sensations 
with those to which the attentions of Lord Haver- 
dale had given rise, she discovered that she could 
not have loved him very—very much. Perhaps 
she knew not her own mind at the moment: the 














good qualities of her first lover might have capti- 
vated her long before she had experienced enough 
to discern the merits of a man, or be competent to 
make a prudent choice. Excuses, certainly, are 
not wanting to an inconstant woman, if she sets 
properly to find them ; and, of course, Lady Olivia 
was not less fortunate in her researches than others 
of her sex, She satisfied her judgment that the 
last comer was the best: to satisfy honor and prin- 
ciple was certainly a little more difficult; but, when 
every other resource fails, we can always lay hold 
of fate, and charge that power with our foibles and 
delinquencies. 

Well, then, the inconstant fair one gave herself 
up to all the flattering dreams of a headlong pas- 
sion, totally forgetful that there was such a man in 
the world as Lord Haverdale. But fame had al- 
ready been busy with her affairs, and the absent 
lover received due intelligence of the painful 
change in her affections. He at first would not 
give ear to the report, but discarded it indignantly, 
as the slanderous fabrication of his enemies. Time, 
however, brought conviction; and, his heart swel- 
ling with a conflict of stormy passion, he hurried 
back to his mansion,—when, alas! he had ample 
proof of the distressing fact he so much dreaded to 
see confirmed. His affliction was so deep, upon the 
confirmation of his wretchedness, that he appeared 
for some time overwhelmed by it, and totally unable 
to support the burden of his betrayed and widowed 
love. His pride, however, at length came to his as- 
sistance, and he roused himself to treat the treache- 
rous woman with the contempt which her incon- 
stancy deserved. But his feelings towards Rivolta 
assumed a very different character: rage boiled in 
his breast, and he longed for the wild joys of re- 
venge. He took the first opportunity of insulting 
the Italian: a hostile meeting was the consequence, 
and the rivals repaired to the appointed ground 
with mutual sentiments of hate. ‘The foreigner, to 
his other accomplishments, added that of being a 
consummate adept in the use of arms. He, more- 
over, possessed more self-command than Lord Ha- 
verdale, who, blinded by rage, disappointment, and 
revenge, and smarting under a variety of distress- 
ing feelings, was scarcely a match for his success- 
ful rival. He rushed furiously against Rivolta.— 
The Marquis parried the thrust with great skill, and 
the Englishman received, the next moment, that 
wound, from the effects of which we found him an 
invalid. 

This fracas brought a crisis to the affairs of the 
lovers. Lady Olivia openly avowed her prefer- 
ence of the Italian; and it was forthwith reported 
that her union with him would take place at no dis- 
tant period. Lord Haverdale’s feelings were work- 
ed up toa painful degree of excitement, and he in- 
wardly resolved to pursue his revenge. Fortu- 
nately, however, his friend Bingley interposed his 
salutary advice, and dissuaded him from taking 
further notice of the guilty pair. He determined 
to quit the spot, as it was surrounded with so many 
painful associations ; but, previously to his depar- 
ture, he could not conquer a desire to write a few 
iines to Lady Olivia. His letter was short—but 
the contents were fearful. After simply upbraid- 
ing her with her treachery—the guilt of which was 
the greater, from the circumstance of his having 
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done nothing to deserve the cruel treatment ;—he 
ended with a dismal prophecy of future woe, as 
the just retribution of her conduct. 


Lord Haverdale’s parting letter sensibly affected 
Lady Olivia. Infatuated as she was, with regard 
to her new lover, she could not completely blind 
her judgment to the wrongs she had committed 
against her former one. The awful words which 
he wrote, too, sent a chill of horror into her incon- 
stant heart; and she was, accordingly, for a short 
time, a prey to brooding cogitation and melancholy 
reverie. But love was not long in arriving to dis- 
pel the gloom that clouded her mind. Rivolta’s 
eloquence was as effective as it had been on previ- 
ous occasions. His soothing vows were equally 
powerful in affording tranquillity—his tender cares- 
ses in bestowing a sweet intoxication. The gloomy 
mood of Lady Olivia vanished, and joyful anticipa- 
tions of happiness assumed the vacant place. The 
hours rolled on in uninterrupted felicity: the dream 
of love was full of rapture and of promise—pro- 
mise, alas! which is but too seldom fulfilled. The 
Marquis’s manner was impassioned—tender; and 
he appeared eager to watch every movement of the 
object of his fond adoration. She perceived the 


extent of his love—of his kindness and anxiety.— | 


She was supremely blessed; and nothing now re- 
mained but that a sacred ceremony should unite 
them forever. 


One morning Rivolta presented himself before 
his mistress with every sign of the most powerful 
emotion painted on his countenance. He seemed 
perplexed, chagrined, pursued by some fatal and 


unexpected event, which he had, apparently, not | 


the means of averting. With throbbing anxiety 
Lady Olivia inquired into the cause of this agita- 
tion. 

“ Olivia, we must quit this place—quit it without 
amoment’s delay,” cried the Marquis, with impres- 
sive eagerness. 

“‘ For Heaven’s sake explain! what means this 
sudden” 

“ Nay,” interrupted Rivolta, “it must .be so: it 
must, in sooth, if, as you say, Olivia, no sacrifice 
would be too great on your part, for the sake of the 
love you bear me.” 

“« With the depth—the sincerity of my love,” an- 
swered Lady Olivia, in a tender tone, “ you are but 
too well acquainted; yet your strange request star- 
tles and surprises me.” 


“Olivia! Olivia! Iam truly wretched: torture 
me not with questions which I cannot answer. You 
‘must be sensible of my sentiments towards you, 
and cannot, consequently, hesitate one moment to 
place yourself under my protection. If you feel 
any repugnance to take this step, declare it boldly ; 
and, deep as is my affection for you, I am the very 
Jast man in the world who would oblige you to pur- 
sue a course, to which your free will did not cordi- 
ally agree.” 


“There was a frankness in the delivery of these 
words that carried great power with Lady Olivia. 
For some moments she remained in a state of pain- 
ful suspense. She gazed earnestly on her lover: 
as she perceived the deep emotion depicted on his 
countenance, she felt herself unequal to the task of 
denying his request. 
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| And you, then, would propose an elopement 
said she, with a sigh. 

“ Anelopement! Why call it by sucha name? 
Are we not united by the ties of a powerful, never- 
ending affection? What religious ceremony can 
render the sentiment we feel in common more sa- 
cred or more lasting? The advantages of a union 
with you, Olivia, are all decidedly on my side, and 
I could not hesitate a moment to let the marriage 
rites be celebrated; but, under existing ¢circum- 
stances, it is almost impracticable. Every moment 
I linger in this spot may prove fatal to our future 
happiness: Jet us then secure it while we have the 
means in our power. Besides, you may rest assured 
that at the first opportunity we shall be united: for 
this I certainly must feel as anxious, if not more so, 
than yourself.” 

« And are we to undertake a long journey ?” 

“ That will depend on after events, my dear Oli- 
via; but I trust you will not be obliged to quit your 
own country. Still, itis as well every precaution 
should be taken to meet any contingency that may 
occur! Your jewels and disposable property”— 


“You alarm me, Rivolta. Are you implicated in 
some secret plot against the State ?—Are you the 
occult emissary in a dangerous mission ?” 

“Oh! my Olivia! in the name of mercy, harass 
me not with questions which I have neither power 
nor liberty to answer.” 


No more was said by Lady Olivia Stelmont. She 
felt convinced that her lover was implicated in 
| some secret machination ; but she forbore to urge a 
| subject which was evidently distressing. She at 
‘once made up her mind to comply with his wishes. 
Preparations were hastily made for departure: this 
was to be accomplished with the utmost secrecy. 
Calpetti, Rivolta’s favorite valet, and a maid, were 
to be the only attendants. Lady Olivia still felt un- 
easy: she anxiously desired that the marriage cere- 
mony should be performed ; and her lover, though 
apparently harassed by conflicting emotions, and 
almost distracted in mind, made a solemn vow, 
that at the very first town in their route her wishes 
should be gratified. 


Lady Olivia Stelmont felt a little more tranquil ; 
and she made ready to depart with alacrity. Her 
jewels, cash, and other disposable property, were 
collected; and she proceeded to the outskirts of the 
village to welcome her lover, who was waiting her 
arrival. She mounted a nimble palfrey, and unhe- 
sitatingly intrusted herself to the guidance and pro- 
tection of the Marquis. She was happy; yet was 
‘not her felicity quite unclouded by the passing 
' shadows of fear, restlessness, and an indefinable 
melancholy, which at intervals came to destroy 
the enchantment of her blissful dreams. The 
image of Lord Haverdale kept intruding on her 
memory, and she strove in vain to discard the un- 
pleasing object from her mind. In the alluring 
conversation of Rivolta, she took refuge from her 
perplexity ; and, in the vows of present love, the 
memento of her inconstancy was soon completely 
lost. 

Rivolta was faithful to his promise. On the day 
after their departure from Lady Olivia’s seat, the 
marriage ceremony was performed in secret; and 
thus were all remaining doubts and fears removed 
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from the bosom, where full confidence, and joy, 
and anticipated happiness, now took up their habi- 
tation. Olivia had just finished her meal at an inn, 
and Rivolta was settling with the lendlord, when a 
shrill scream was heard. ‘The Marquis precipi- 
tately entered the room in the wildest emotion : 
horror was in his looks—his countenance was 
ghastly—his lips quivered—and his whole deport- 
ment betokened the workings of a breast dreadfully 
agitated. Olivia shuddered at the sight, and gazed 
in silent stupor. 

“ Olivia, we must be gone! Quick! follow me, 
or we are lost!” 

“ Rivolta, you horrify me! Ah! in mercy speak! 
Some frightful mystery is connected with you— 
with our destiny !—Speak! I am ready to sink 
with terror !” 

“Hush, Olivia! Am I not here to protect you? 
Follow me, I say: the back door is ours yet.” 

“The back door!—Heaven! what horrid mys- 
tery is this ?” 

She had not the power to utter a word more, for 
she was hurried by her husband down a flight of 
steps. A horse stood ready saddled, she was placed 
upon the animal, Rivolta mounted the same, and 
the noble steed galloped off with the velocity of 
lightning. Olivia was as if in a trance: events had 
come so suddenly and mysteriously one upon ano- 
ther, that her powers of thought were completely 
bafiled, and she was unable to form any conjecture 
as to te cause of her husband’s singular and omi- 
nous behavior. She uttered not a word, nor did 
Rivolta appear inclined to interrupt the silence. 
Thus they continued their headlong flight for some 
time, when the fatigue of their horse compelled 
them to relax their speed: they were now ata con- 
siderable distance from the town, and composure 
began again to acquire ascendancy over the mind 
of the fugitive Marquis. 

A soft, serene, and refreshing evening was suc- 
ceeding to the sultriness of a hot summer day: a 
romantic spot was in sight; they were approach- 
ing the outskirts of a small forest, and the luxuri- 
ant foliage of its trees invited the traveller to be- 
take himself torest under the verdant canopy. The 
sun was slowly sinking in the ocean—the face of 
nature was lovely in her still, dreamy repose. Ri- 
volta turned to Olivia :— 

“Ts not the landscape enchanting ?—does it not 
fill your soul with a thrill of pure, unalloyed plea- 
sure?” 

“It does, Rivolta; and, after the strange and 
ominous circumstances of my departure from home, 
the present prospect affords a soothing and most 
pleasing contrast.” 

Our horse is exhausted with fatigue,” resumed 
the Marquis: “let us enjoy the sweetness of repose 
under yonder trees.” 

They dismounted; and Rivolta, after tying his 
horse to one of the trees, proceeded a little farther 
into the wood, and they sat down upon the grass. 
The demeanor of the Marquis suddenly changed; 
the refinement of his manner and the softness of 
his voice were gone, and Olivia, with astonishment 
and horror, perceived that her husband had adopt- 
ed a rude, free, and careless manner, strangely in 
contradiction with those qualities which had capti- 








vated her heart, and led to her union with him.— 


She ventured to give utterance to her thoughts, and 
she was answered with a heartless, ironical laugh. 
She trembled, and lookedin amazement at Rivolta. 
This change seemed unnatural: she determined to 
dive into the mystery, however environed it might 
be with pain and horror. 

“That scream—that harrowing scream, Rivol- 
ta!"— 

“It proceeded from Ernesta,” answered the Ita- 
lian, calinly. 

“ Ernesta!” exclaimed Olivia, in astonishment: 
“ Who is she?” 

“« My other wife 

“Qh, horror!—horror !” 

She could say no more, but lay senseless on the 
ground. Her perfidious husband endeavored to 
revive her; and no sooner had he succeeded, than 
in a firm, determined tone of voice, he said: 

“ Olivia, the past cannot be recalled: wilt thou 
follow my fortunes or not?” 

* Follow thee !—the husband of another!—Oh! 
horrible !—wretch !—monster !” 

“‘ Reproaches are now in vain. Answer quickly 
to my proposal: wilt thou be the companion of my 
destiny or not?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Lady Olivia an- 
swered resolutely: “‘ No; the delusions of life are 
over: I have awaked from my dream—wretched- 
ness will be my portion for the remainder of my 
life, but I will not forego my claim to honor. Thou 
art a monster, and Iam well repaid for my incon- 
stancy to the object of my first affection.” 

«Tis well,” replied Rivolta, without evincing 
any emotion: “ deliver all thy jewels, and prepare 
to suffer what I may think proper to inflict, in order 
to ensure my personal safety.” 

« Are you going to murder me ?” shrieked Olivia, 
in great alarm. 

‘Murder you! No; there is no necessity for 
such extreme remedies.” 

He said no more; but, seizing his unfortunate 
victim, he dragged her rudely to the first tree, to 
which he bound her, regardless of her piteous ap- 
peal for mercy. The ruffian then proceeded to de- 
spoil her of her habiliments. At this gross insult, 
the wretched lady, worked to frenzy, burst into the 
most fearful screams ; but the robber continued his 
outrage in perfect safety, as, the spot being retired, 
he stood in no danger of detection. Besides, he 
had a horse near, on which he had determined to 
take his flight, abandoning the unfortunate dupe of 
his vows and promises to whatever fate might be- 
tide her. But the miscreant had formed a rash es- 
timate of his good fortune: the eye of Providence 
was upon him, and the due reward of his guilt was 
near. The loud and agonizing shrieks of Lady 
Olivia had been heard. Rivolta for a moment fan- 
cied that he distinguished the tramp of an advan- 
cing steed, but the sound was lost in the piercing 
cries of Olivia: the Italian accordingly conceived 
it was an idle fancy, and proceeded in his guilty 
purpose. 


Suddenly, however, a horseman rushed forward, 
and ere Rivolta had time to turn upon his defence, 
he received a blow from a sword: in his hurry 
to avoid a repetition of the stroke, he slipped and 
fell. 
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“ Villain, move not!” cried the stranger: “ thy 
doom is sealed !” 

The Italian looked up, and, to his horror and dis- 
may, recognized his former rival, the injured Lord 
Haverdale. Lady Olivia uttered a painful low 
scream at the sight; for the joy of her deliverance 
was now mixed with aching associations. 

“Infamous wretch !—monster devoid of every 
human attribute!” resumed Lord Haverdale, ‘¢ and 
is this the treatment thou hast reserved for thy un- 
fortunate dupe? Stir not, I command thee: the 
least motion, and thou art a dead man.” 

He then alighted from his horse, in order to re- 
Jease Lady Olivia from her painful situation. The 
wound which Rivolta had received was not of a 
nature to impede his rising ; and no sooner did he 
perceive his assailant engaged in freeing his vic- 
tim, than he resolved upon a murderous plan of re 
venge. The wily Italian rose slowly, and, un- 
sheathing his weapon, advanced with a stealthy 
step towards Lord Haverdale. A cry from Olivia, 
however, gave warning of the danger of her deli- 
verer, and he had time to turn upon the cowardly 
assassin. Nothing daunted, Rivolta, boiling with 
rage, rushed forward upon his enemy, and a most 
desperate engagement followed. He was not so 
fortunate in this as in his former encounter with 
Lord Haverdale ; for, after a short but fearful strug- 
gle, the English nobleman succeeded in running 
his sword through the Italian, who, with a wild 
hysterical cry of mingled rage and disappointment, 
fell on the ground to rise no more. He struggled 
for a few moments, and then his limbs became 
stiffened—his features rigidly fixed in the chill of 
death! 

The feelings of the unhappy Lady Olivia Stel- 
mont, at this moment, bafile description ; horror, 
shame, remorse, and confusion, overpowered her 
soul. She preserved a profound silence, which 
Lord Haverdale felt himself restrained from break- 
ing. His pesition, with regard to the object of his 
former affection, was extremely embarrassing ; but 
manly pity mastered his other feelings, and he en- 
deavored to console his inconstant mistress by all 
the means in his power. With great delicacy he 
forebore alluding to past events; for the situation 
in which he found the miserable lady, precluded, 
in a generous disposition, every attempt at recrimi- 
nation and reproach. 

Lord Haverdale conducted Lady Olivia Stelmont 
to her mansion; and, having given her, by his kind 
treatment, the last proof of faithful, but unfortunate, 
love, he quitted, forever, a spot filled with the most 
painful associations. The wretched Lady Olivia 
never recovered from the fatal effects of her incon- 
stancy, and lived only to bewail the folly of encou- 
raging flirtation. 





Morning Hymn. 


Sleep, forsake us! May the soul 
Gladden in its Maker's sight, 

As the clouds that o’er us roll 
Sparkle in the morning light. 


God of life, be Thou the ray 

Of our dim and wand’ring course ; 
Light us, as the star of day, 

On to Truth’s eternal source. 





Social Intercourse. 


Men are naturally social and imitative. They 
not only require an intercourse with their kind, but 
they imbibe the complexion and tone of all that 
surround them, as insensibly but as certainly as, it 
is said, the chameleon changes its hue with the leaf 
upon which it takes its insect prey, or with the 
depths of the shadows in which it seeks repose. 
Their companionships, whether good or evil—their 
opportunities for acquiring resemblances, whether 
fair or otherwise, depend, in a great degree, upon 
circumstances which are beyond their own con- 
trel. Accident, in general, determines the place 
of our birth, our early intercourse, habits, and the 
first impressions we receive, the ideas we form, the 
language we speak, the sentiments we entertain, 
the pursuits we follow, even the religion we pro- 
fess—almost all of the principai ingredients in the 
mass of human character. These may be, compa- 
ratively, prosperous or adverse, without any abso- 
lute power, because without a sufficient opportu- 
nity, in the mere individual, to make them other- 
wise. The importance, then, cannot be questioned 
of endeavoring, by the best possible means, to con- 
firm them when they are good, and to correct them 
when they are evil. This is to be effected by seek- 
ing for the best sources of example and imitation, 
and they are found in well-selected and judicious 
intercourse. Mere theory will not suffice to exhibit 
the result in all its striking consequences. Let prac- 
tical illustration serve instead of abstract argument. 
Take an individual formed in nature’s happiest 
mould: his limbs and features all that the sculptor 
would have desired as a model for his “marble 
chiselled” god ; his mind and heart endued at first 
with a capacity to receive every communication of 
science—every impression of love. Place him 
alone, in early infancy, in the depth of the forest : 
let no human voice teach him to lisp one single ac- 
cent of affection—no human hand conduct him one 
single step in the path of knowledge, human or di- 
vine: his form shall expand to the full and beauti- 
ful proportions which nature designed for it, and 
every bodily sense shall be as perfect as if it had 
been employed in the service of reason, and in the 
exercise of charity. But in what other respects 
will he resemble the godlike creature—man? His 
eye, the expressive organ of the soul, sheds no in- 
tellectual beam; no human utterance is heard from 
his unpractised tongue: he perceives in the music 
of the passing zephyr or the flowing stream, only a 
signal for undefined and irrepressible alarm : he is 
without even the instinct of the beasts that perish ; 
and reason, the peculiar faculty of his race, has 
slumbered away into the repose and inactivity of 
total annihilation. He trembles like the leaves that 
surround him. Every manly property is absorbed 
within him, and the mind of a Newton is sunk, for 
the want of intercourse, in the bosom of an idiot. 
Well authenticated facts have repeatedly occurred 
to furnish and confirm this illustration. 





Food, improperly taken, not only produces ori- 
ginal diseases, but affords those that are alreadv 
engendered both matter and sustenance ; so that, 
let the father of disease be what it may, intemper- 
ance is certainly its mother. 
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A Thunder Storm. 


I was never aman of feeble courage. There are 
few scenes either of human or elemental strife 
upon which I have not looked with a brow of daring. 
I have stood in the front of the battle, when swords 
were gleaming and circling around me like fiery 
serpents of the air—I have sat on the mountain pin- 
nacle, when the whirlwind was rending its oaks 
from their rocky clefts and scattering them piece- 
meal to the clouds—I have seen these things witha 
swelling soul, that knew not, that recked not of dan- 
ger—but there is something in the thunder’s voice 
that makes me tremble like a child. I have tried to 
overcome this anmanly weakness—I have called 
pride tomy aid. Ihave sought for moral courage 
in the lessons of philosophy—but itavails me noth- 
ing—at the first low moaning of the distant cloud, 
my heart shrinks, quivers, gasps, and dies, within 
me. 


My involuntary dread of thunder had its origin 
in an incident, that occurred when I was a child of 
ten years. I had alittle cousin, a girl of the same 
age with myself, whohad been the constant com- 
panion of my childhood. Strange, that, after the 
lapse of almost a score of years, that countenance 
should be familiar to me. Ican see the bright 
young creature—her large eye flashing like a beau- 
tiful gem, her free locks streaming as in joy upon 
the rising gale, and her cheek glowing like a ruby 
througha wreath of transparent snow. Her voice 
had the melody and joyousness of a bird’s, and 
when she bounded over the wooded hill or the fresh 
green valley, shouting a glad answer to every voice 
of nature, and clasping her little hands in the very 
ecstacy of young existence, she looked as if break- 
ing away like a freed nightingale from the earth, 
and going off where all things were beautiful and 
happy like her. 


It was a morning inthe middle of August. The 
little girl had been passing some days at my father’s 
house, and she was now to return home. Her path 
lay across the fields and I gladly became the com- 
panion of her walk. I never knew a summer morn- 
ing more beautiful and still. Only one little cloud 
was visible, and that seemed as pure and white and 
peaceful, as if it had been the incense smoke of 
some burning censor ofthe skies. The leaves hung | 
silent in the woods, and the waters of the bay had | 
forgotten their undulations, the flowers were bend- 
ing their heads as if dreaming of the rainbow and 
the dew, and the whole atmosphere was of such a 
soft and luxurious sweetness, that it seemed a cloud 
of roses, scattered down by the hand of a Peri from 
the far off gardens of Paradise. The green earth 
and the blue sea lay abroad in their boundlessness, 
and the peaceful sky bent over and blessed them. 
The little creature at my side was in a delirium of 
happiness, and her clear sweet voice came ringing 
upon the air, as often as she heard the tones of a fa- 
vorite bird, or found some strange and lovely flower 
in her frolic wanderings. The unbroken and al- 
most supernatural tranquillity of the day continued 
until nearly noon. Then, for the first time, the in- 
dications of an approaching tempest were manifest. 
Over the summit of a mountain, at the distance of 
about a mile, the folds of a dark cloud became sud- 
denly visible, and, at the same instant, a hollow 
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roar came down upon the winds, as it had been the 
sound of waves inarocky cavern. The cloud roll- 
ed out like a banner-fold upon the air, but still the 
atmosphere was as calin and the leaves as motion- 
less as before, and there was not even a quiver 
upon the sleeping waters to tell of the coming hur- 
ricane. 

To escape the tempest was impossible. As the 
only resort, we fled to an oak, that stood at the foot 
of a tall and ragged precipice. Here we remained 
and gazed almost breathlessly upon the clouds, 
marshalling themselves like bloody giants in the 
sky. The thunder was not frequent, but every 
burst was so fearful that the young creature who 
stood by me shut her eyes convulsively, clung with 
desperate strength to my arm, and shrieked as if 
her very heart would break. A few minutes, and 
the storm was upon us. During the height of its 
fury, the little girl raised her fingers to the precipice 
towered above us. I looked up, and an amethy- 
stine flame was quivering uponits grey peaks ; and 
the next moment, the clouds opened, the rocks tot- 
tered to their foundations, a roar like a groan of the 
universe filled the air, and I felt myself blinded and 
thrown, I knew not whither. How long I remain- 
ed insensible, I cannot tell, but when consciousness 
returned, the violence of the tempest was abating, 
the roaring of the winds dying in the tree tops, and 
the deep tones of the cloud coming in faint murmurs 
from the eastern hills. 

I arose, and looked trembling and almost deliri- 
ously around. She was there—the dear idol of my 
infant love—stretched out upon the wet, green earth. 
After a moment of irresolution, I went up and look- 
ed upon her. The handkerchief upon her neck was 
slightly rent, and asingle dark spot upon her bosom 
told where the pathway of death had been. At first 
I clasped her to my breast witha cry of agony, and 
then laid her down and gazed into her face, almost 
with a feeling ofcalmness. Her bright dishevelled 
ringletsclustered sweetly around her brow, the look 
of terror had faded from her lips, and an infant 
smile was pictured beautifully there, the red rose 
tinge upon her cheek was lovely as in life, and as 
I pressed it to my own, the fountain of tears was 
opened, and I wept as if my head were waters. I 
have but a dim recollection of what followed—I 
only know, that I remained weeping and motion- 
less till the coming on of twilight, and that I was 
then taken tenderly by the hand, and led away 
where I saw the countenances of parents and sis- 
ters. 

Many years have gone by upon their wings of 
flight and shadow, but the scene I have portrayed 
still comes over me, at times, with a terrible dis- 
tinctness. The old oak yet stands at the base of 
the precipice, but its limbs are black and dead, and 
its hollow trunk, looking upwards to the sky as if 
‘calling to the clouds for drink,’ is an emblem of 
rapid and noiseless decay. A year ago I visited 
the spot, and the thoughts of by-gone years came 
mournfully back to me—thoughts of the little inno- 
cent being, who fell by my side like some beauti- 
ful tree of Spring, rent up by the whirlwind in the 
midst of its blossoming. But I remembered—and 
oh, there was joy in the memory—that she had 
gone where no lightnings slumber in the folds of 
the rainbow cloud, and where the sun-lit waters 
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are never broken by the storm-breath of Omnipo- 
tence. 

My readers will understand why I shrink in ter- 
ror from the thunder. Even the consciousness of 
security is no relief to me—my fear has assumed 
the nature of an instinct, and seems indeed a part of 
my existence. G. D. P. 





Soldiers Lost in the Snow. 


On the summit of the Autenna Mare, the moun- 
tain which lies behind Messina, is a guard house, 
where during the occupation of Sicily by the En- 
glish, a sergeant’s party was stationed to keep a 
look out. During the winter months the snow lies 
constantly on the top, which is elevated about 3700 
feet above the level of the sea. The detachment, 
if the weather permitted, was commonly relieved 
every month, and usually took up provisions suffi- 
cient for the consumption of ten or twelve days, 
sending to Messina as occasion required for a fresh 
supply. In December 1811, a party consisting of 
a sergeant, corporal, and eight rank and file of the 
3ist Regiment were ordered up: they took their 
rations with them for the ordinary time ; but the 
weather proving excessively severe, the snow fell 
even in the streets of Messina, and consequently 
lay very thick on the mountain. The provisions 
being nearly exhausted, it became necessary to send 
into Messina, and four men were accordingly dis- 
patched by the sergeant for that purpose. They 
reached the city, procured the articles required 
and set out on their return to their post. Fatigued 
with their burthen, and encouraged by their suc- 
cess in the descent, it is supposed they attempted 
to find the way back by the shorter paths ; this can 
only be surmised, for not one escaped to tell the tale. 

Their comrades on the summit, inthe meantime, 
anxiously awaited their arrival: evening came on, 
the snow had fallen all day, and they began to be 
apprehensive for their safety. That night and the 
following day the wind wasin another quarter, and 
the snow in a great measure dissolved: still their 
friends returned not. 

The sergeant, now seriously alarmed, determined 
with the remainder of his detachment, to proceed 
to Messina. On his arrival, it was evident that 
some accident had happened to the other party, as 
they were men of too good character to be suspect- 
ed of desertion. The sergeant returned with the 
provisions, and peasants who knew the country 
were sent out in search of the missing. Three days 
afterwards the bodies were found in separate 
places. One was discovered in a sitting posture on 
a stone, his arms folded, and his head hanging on 
his breast; two others were found buried in the 
snows of ravines, into which they had fallen. The 
fourth had nearly reached the summit, and was 
lying a few yards from the road by which they had 
descended—probably overcome by fatigue, he had 
been unable to resist the inclination of resting him- 
self—his rest proved eternal. His body was ina 
most dreadful condition—the birds of prey which 
frequent the tops of the mountains, had not only 
plucked out the eyes, and so lacerated the face, as 
to render every feature undistinguishable, but had 
torn off the clothes from his breast and stomach, 
and gorged on the very entrails. 


MY SISTER'S GRIEF. 














ORIGINAL. 


My Sister’s Grief. 


Ou, dash those pearly drops away 
And let thy heart be glad to day, 
And let thine eye as brightly beam 
As sunlight o’er yon limped stream. 


Night's shadows now are round thee blending 


And gay forms are hither tending— 
Soon they press the chalky floor 

And then my sister, weep no more ; 

For I would have thy smile the brightest 
And thy fairy step the lightest. 


I know that these are hours of gladness 
And that thine—are thoughts of sadness ; 
But this eve give o’er thy sorrow 

And we both will weep to-morrow. 
Yet methinks a happier day 

Will waken with the morrow’s ray, 

A day of milder thought for thee— 

A day of milder love for me— 

That fondly there will be to press thee 
One, whose every look will bless thee 
A lover for thine arms to clasp— 

A brother for thy brother’s grasp— 

A joyous sister, and a bride 

As fair and lovely by my side. 


In vain, in vain, words may not give 

New life to hopes so ceased to live ;— 

Thy lip wears still its ashy hue 

And Grief is throned were laughter grew— 
And tears are trembling on thy cheek— 
And thy soft voice is]low and weak— 

And sad words lingerere they part— 

And then lie buried in my heart. 


What holier names hath earth beside 
Than that of sister and a bride ? 

My bride—~my sister, thou and she— 
Are life and hope and joy to me, 

The world with all its glittering dreams, 
Its purest founts, and sunny streams, 
To me, were as a fabled name, 

Without the blessings these proclaim. 
Oh! can I smile when thou art weeping ? 
Or weep, my bridal festal keeping? 
There is a way, and one alone 

To make thy joys and cares my own— 
It is, to smile thy tears away, 

And weep with thee another day. 


My sister, yet thine eyes’ dark flashes 
Lurk beneath their fringing lashes, 
Glowing forms are in our dwelling. 
Song and lute are round thee swelling 
But thou dost not see or hear them, 
Though thy brow is bending near them. 
Desolation’s pall is o’er thee, 

And in vain is mirth before thee. 

Thou dost seem a withered flower 


Decayedin Zephyr’s frolic hour. 


T. H. 
| New-York, October, 30, 1834. 
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ALADY'S VISIT TO THE CITY HALL. 
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A LADY’S VISIT TO THE CITY HALL. 


BY HENRY A. FAY. 


- 


Ix our perambulations throughout the world, (as 
we occasionally are guilty ofexcursions) our eye is 
ever on the watch for some pretty sights, wherewith 
to regale our fair lady patronnesses, it being our 
bounden duty, most solemnly and seriously, and 
without even winking when we grow sleepy, to do 
so. 

We were puzzling our noddles lately, as to the 
whereabout and whichabout, for this view. We had 
seen a great many wonders—so had our readers. 
Shall we lay open to contemplation, auctions or vol- 
canoes, porter houses, or royal cabinet councils, 
bank business, or whale catching, phrenology or 
arctic sufferings? Ohno! Thelovely sex has bid- 
den off at the hammer on furniture sales, and are up 
to all the curious scenes which are displayed on 
those occasions. Woman has also dared to look, 
side by side with our rougher natures, into the cra- 
ter of a Vesuvius and an Etna. Ale houses shew 
only beer inspired patriots, and as to the secrets of 
monarchical manceuvres, they are often directed by 
female management. Banks afford but little amuse- 
ment to belles, except in as much asa few one hun- 
dred dollar bank notes look remarkably comforta- 
ble in a purse ona shopping day, and what does 
Miss Gadabout or Madam Stayathome want to do 
with whale catching, phrenology or arctic suffer- 
ings? ‘These thoughts chased each other, helter 
skelter through our brain, the other day as we were 
sitting near a learned judge, listening to a dry cause 
in a Court of Justice, (so called.) 

Not a bonnet was to be seen among the spectators 
in all the vasthall. Ah! says we, now we have it, 
here, right in the very town itself, all the affairs of 
life are laid open to public gaze. Domestic scenes, 


charges (not charges bayonet) but charges with his 
tongue his review of the testimony, the minds of the 
jury, that is he recapitulates to them the important 
statements which have been made during the pro- 
gress ofthe cause. The jury then retire to a pri- 
vate room and when a decision is agreed upon, 
come back into Court, and then is the most interest- 
ing moment in the whole trial, when all eyes and 
ears are opened to see and hear the foreman of the 
jury answer the agitating question of the clerk, 
“Gentlemen do you find (if it is a criminal cause 
do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty ?” 

As Counsellors are public men and speak that 
all may hear, the more the better, we will shew 
some of them up to you, as they happen to present 
themselves. 

That middle aged, healthy person, so always good 
natured and apparently perfectly satisfied with the 
complexion of his case, be it dark or fair, (not client 
but case) is Anthon. That towering, venerable, 
hoary headed, ruddy countenanced and giant form, 
is Griffen, whose touching appeals to the heart have 
often melted the multitude into tears. The District 
Attorney is Ogden Hoffman. His voice is melody, 
and he is an orator born, as is Hugh Maxwell. 
George Wilson is the funniest man and the boldest 
too that ever opened mouth to a learned judge and 
a great scarecrow toa poor, trembling teller of facts 
upon oath, when the statement begins to bear hard 
upon Mr. W’s client. He is also the loudest speak- 
er, and the spectators, those who are neither judge, 
jury, lawyers, or witnesses, are very much obliged 
to him. Some of them sit so far back from the 
scene of action, the battle field, the arena where the 
wild beasts of human passions contend, that they 








previously most private, are suddenly ushered be- | 
fore all the whole world in a Court of Justice. Elo- | 
quence displays its charms, but woman’s ear is sel- 
dom open to its music. The interesting recitals, 
the romantic and affecting incidents which are true 
to nature, sworn to be true, are rarely listened to by 
female curiosity. Here indeed is something for us 
to tell of. 

And now, ladies, we will place your minds’ eyes 
and ears in such a position, that without being ex- 
posed to the annoyance of the crowd, ye can peep 
behind the curtain, and see Counsellor Law cite the 
authorities in point, and hear Counsellor Obothe- 
rum cross question the frightened witness. 

Look at that platform or throne, which is ascend- 
ed by a few steps. Here sit the Judges. Hence 
they dispense their decrees. On the left of this 
throne, forming a right angle with it, is the jury box. 
The complainant’s lawyer first tells the jury what 
the suit is brought for, then calls up his witnesses 
in succession, who relate the grievances of the 
complainant. Now comes the defendant’s lawyer, 
who states the defence, and produces his witnesses. 
The defendant’s counsel makes a speech, the com- 


never can hear distinctly the matter in hand, except 
when George Wilson’s lungs are inplay. Great 
then is their joy and their mouths are wide open to 
swallow the superfluous souid which their ears can 
not wholly digest. 

There is something in the machinery, the tout 
ensemble of a Court of Justice very characteristic, 
or very much characteristic as friend Major Jack 
Downing, or our country’s pride, Colonel Crockett 
mightsay. There is a something totally and com- 
pletely different from every thing else in this 
world, in a Court of Justice and its forms and 
usages. 


There, in the same character, the character of a 
mere witness, to say yes or no, tothe questions of 
often a young and obscure lawyer, come the prince 
and peasant, the prelate and pirate, the venerated 
judge and the buffoon of a play house. The sailor 
comes to spin his long yarn, but fidgets about on 
finding himse:f tied down to facts, and comes to an 
anchor just when he calculated to set sail and bear 
away under topgallants with a fresh breeze. 


Miss Dashaway is not flattered at all—no coquet- 
ting under the lash of George Wilson’s tongue. 





plainant’s counsel makes a speech, the Judge 





Young Mr. Brief bids the great Dr. Hosack to take 
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the stand, and orders Governor Ruleall to stand 
aside, with all the authorativeness and ease of a 
demi-god. 

There is no such matter at all in the world as im- 
pertinent curiosity, between poor greatest-lady-in- 
the-land witness and the enthroned young cross exa- 
miner, who has been licensed by the Courtof Com- 
mon Pleas to try a cause. He stands up, he folds 
his arms, he looks around the court room, upon the 
judges, jury, witnesses, gentlemen of the bar, and 
a thousand spectators, over whom he is for the mo- 
ment paramount. ‘They are all his subjects, his 
machinery. They await his movements, hang 
upon his tongue, he utters not a word, but looks 
contemptuously upon these nothings to him then. 

At last hespeaks. Hearhim now. “Mrs. Mil- 
lion come forth. Stand there. What is your 
name ?” 

“‘ Cleopatra Million, Sir.” “ Very well ma’am 
your age.” 

« Sixty two Sir.” “Very well ma’am, what con- 
versation took place between you and Miss Six- 
pence on the tenth day of August, in the afternoon 
in your boudoir, three years ago next month, an- 
swer me without equivocation, or hesitation, fully 
and distinctly, telling the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth—hem !” Suppose Mrs. Mil- 
lion was to answer, “you saucy little puppy, get 


| of sight of land, or of even having had any thing at 
| all to do with the juice of the grape. History, they 
| say does speak of such marvels, but the narratives 
of such events are now-a-days considered as only 
belonging to the fabulous and dark ages, when the 
_benighted mind of man overwhelmed with the 
gloom of ignorance and credulity, was not irradiated 
by the sun of science, 

The levelling and ruthless spirit of the law, strips 
off the garb of masquerade and mummery and tears 
the mask from the face, false pretensions are hum- 
bled, and the glare of meretricious splendor which 
environs deceit, and hallows hypocrisy from the 
vulgar gaze, are exposed in all their naked deform- 
ity to the meanest eye, and young Mr. Brief in his 
official capacity of the plantiff’s counsel, wields the 
fabled magician’s wand, and at his nod, and in his 
presence, truth, lovely truth in all her fascinating 
charms, disrobes herself, flinging aside those arti- 
ficial trappings with which tyrant custom, false 
delicacy, or consummate knavery has invested her 
beautiful limbs. 











Twigg in a Hobble. 
Hz lifts the knocker—a small spring panel im- 





mediately revolves, and exhibits the words “ Not at 


| Home.” He pulls the bell, and the door of this 


out of my house,” why what's the consequence ? | palace of contrivancesopens invitingly. He walks 


Young Mr. Cross Examiner waves his dexter arm, 
his sinister digit points to the offending Mrs. Million 
and his authorative voice is heard. ‘“ Officer con- 
vey Mrs. Million to Bridewell.” 

Thus every puny, whipper-snapper, college-bred, 
who has been taught how to write out a capias ad 
respondendum, commands the chief executive offi- 
cer of the great city of New-York, the High Sheriff, 
to take the body of General Slaughter, or Admiral 
Sweep-the-ocean, and bring it (the body) into court. 
The body of the Hero is then at young Mr. Brief’s 


mercy. Stages and steamboats, coachesand ships | 





|in to rest himself, and comes to a circular room pan- 


oramically painted, as if incontinuation of the pros- 
pect seen through one window. To observe the 
general effect the better, he shut the door, which 
closed with a spring, and then placing the settee in 
the centre ofthe room, he sat down to enjoy the ex- 
hibition at leisure. The same clock-work which 
regulated the churcli-dial gave motion to the sails 
of a windmill—it was altogether the most wonderful 
and amusing sight he had ever seen, and he had 
just come to the resolution that he would go back 
for Mrs. 'T. and Matilda, when a sudden thought 


bring Mr. Brief’s witnesses into the purlieus of ju- | occurred to him, which made him jump up sudden- 


dicial administration—it matters not a jot to Mr. 
Brief whether he summons a count or a cobler, a 
bishop or a horse jockey, a reigning belle, or a maid 
servant to give testimony. To have his cause pro- 
perly tried, he may use the power of the county, 
civil and military. Having but just escaped from 
the birch of the school master, he is very much sur- 
prised to find himself suddenly placed at the head 
of the army,and navy of the state and union, for 
the purpose of getting all his witnesses into court, 
and then he may pry into all their domestic con- 
cerns, and they must answer or be committed. 
Truth, simple but majestic truth, we perceive from 
this, is not a respecter of persons. At its awful 
shrine, all hearts and minds must do homage. Rank 
and opulence, age and profession are all unavaila- 
ble excuses, when the solemn dignity of justice 
prepares to deal out with impartial hands, its dis- 
pensations. 

Alas! many are the tricks of trade which young 
Mr. Brief (his whiskers only just budding yet) 
many are the secrets which his questions drag forth 
from their hidden recesses into the light ofday. We 
have heard wine merchants obliged to confess that 
the wine they imported from Madeira, was never 
suspected by the knowing ones of having been out 





ly from his seat, and begin to inspect the painting 
much too closely to be of advantage to its effect. 
But the search was in vain. The door with invisi- 
ble hinges fitted to such a nicety, that he could not 
discover the least crack in the wall ; and in the be- 
wildermentofhis admiration at first sight of the pan- 
crama, he had taken no note of its situation. In 
vain he trotted round and round like a rat in a trap; 
and quite as fruitlessly he exerted his voice. * * 
There was no bell rope to apply to, but, aftera close 
scrutiny, he perceived a little knob at a cottage win- 
dow; he pressed it, the lattice flew open, and a 
spring tray protruded, furnished with biscuits, de- 
canters of wine, and some glasses. Twigg was too 
much flustered, however, to profit by the discovery; 
every moment he got more nervous, to think how 
the Squire, almost a stranger to him, might resent 
the liberties he had taken in his house. With a 
tremulous hand he attempted to restore the cottage- 
window to statu quo: but not knowing the knack, or 
applying too much force, the spring suddenly snap- 
ped, and it slammed to with acrash and a jingle 
that assured him he had broken all the glass that 
was within. He was in anagony. One moment 
he prayed, the next minute he sworo ; he cursed his 
wife and his daughter for advising the visit, and 
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IMPRISONED. 
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himself for entering the house, and the Squire for 
contriving it. * * * It occurred tohim, at last, that 
as he could not show himself the door, he might 
turn himself out of the window ; but Ned’s window 
was not like other people’s; and it would neither 
throw up, nor pull down, nor open sideways. It 
would not even allow a single pane to open, like 
the old casements, to give him a little air, of which 
he really stood in need. The drops hung on his 
forehead, and he was as flushed in the face as if he 
had been cooking adinner forthe Beef Steak Club. 
A new experiment presented itself, and with no bet- 
ter result ; a large knob, painted like a ripe apple 
in an orchard, being turned, set a bird-organ play- 
ing, and he did not know how to stop it; although, 
in the excited state of his nerve, the music had as 
jarring an effect as ifit had heen the clang of a cop- 
per foundry. He wished himself any where—back 
in business—in a horse pond—in a mob—in an Irish 
row—in a storm at sea—in the Bench—in a con- 
denmed cell—in a coffin. * * In short, he did and 
said a thousand extravagances; and all the while 
he vented his exclamations and lamentations, the 
infernal bird-organ kept warbling its accompaniment 
driving him as wild and rampant as a cow at the 
buzz of a breeze-fly. * * Stimulated by these ter- 
rors, he had almost made himself up, like an im- 
prisoned cat, for a desperate dash through the win- 
dow, when he observed another little knob, which 
he supposed would liberate the sash. He pressed 
it, accordingly, when lo, instead of the window fly- 
ing open, as he expected, two outer shutters flapped 
to, and in an instant, by way of climax to his hor- 
rors, he was immersed in Cimmerian darkness. 
What a situation for a man of weak nerves! At 
last, just as he had given himself over, he discover- 
ed where the door was, by its being suddenly open- 
ed in his face; the smiling shepherdess favoring 
him with a salute that made him clap his hand in 
some trepidation to his nose, while the water gush- 
ed from his eyes—“ Dark, eh?” exclaimed the 
Squire, as he looked into the room; “ who the 
deuce ,” «It’s me, T. Twigg, Esquire, of the 
Hive, Hollington, responded a snuffling voice from 
the interior.” 











The Imprisoned, 


*‘ | had no thought no feeling—none— 
Among the stones I wasa stone: 

There were no stars, no earth, no time, 
No cheek, no change, no good, no crime : 
But silence and a stirless breath. 

Which neither was of life nor death !” 


Desolation and the shadow of misery came down 
upon my spirit. Immured in the damp dungeon 
till every ray of hope was quenched, both soul and 
frame borrowed the nature of the adamantine rock 
that had incarcerated my long and withering years, 
perhaps forever. . Even the wild laugh of despair 
and the clank of chains, echoed through the cavern- 
ed prison in bewildering reverberations. The sweet 
song of birds, the voice of kindred and friends, and 
the mysterious music of nature, were like dim re- 
flections of a feverish dream; and my eyes had so 
long been accustomed to darkness and void, that I 
Jost ali remembrance of the pleasant vallies and 
mountains, the lakes and the streams, and the 














thousand beautiful things of the visible creation. 
Oh! how the thoughts of woe swept across my 
brain as the sirocco of the desert, when amid the 
loneliness and gloom of solitary wretchedness, ima- 
gination sometimes winged away to the scenes of 


youth and happiness. 
* * * 


* * ” - * 


The wild fire of revolutionary madness had con- 
verted Paris into one vast Golgotha—an aceldama 
of guiltand death. Cries of suffering and blood 
ascended on every breeze, and rang out like the yell 
ofa maniac. Deafening uproar and confusion uni- 
versallv prevailed—prisons became vacant, and the 
innocent and corrupt were alike permitted to go 
forth. Never shall I forget the awful sound of my 
dungeon door, as it turned upon hinges rusted with 
the dust of centuries, and caused a few faint rays of 
light to flash through the dreary opening. And 
when a strange and grim being entered and bade 
me follow him, the whole scene seemed as an illu- 
sive vision. But the moment I emerged from the 
loathsome vault which had nearly proved my coffin 
and grave, and drank deeply of the pure light of 
day, then every doubt vanished, All the works of 
the Almighty wore a different aspect—the blue and 
the boundless heavens were more fair—the sunlight 
came down with a purer flash—and a holier gleam 
was lent to the lovelier things ofearth. But the 
glorious hue of sky and landscape only mocked the 
calamities of man: the city was converted into a 
slaughter house, filled with dead and dying. Mise- 
rable wretches were dragged to the block by thou- 
sands; the very air partook of the breath of putre- 
faction. Yet my sympathies held no communion 
with the sufferings of those around me: I was “a 
thing from life apart.” My family and kindred had 
been swallowed up in the vortex of blood thirsty 
excitement, and I was left as a lone leaf thrust 
abroad amid the billows of a trouble sea. Often, 
when inhumed in the creviced rock, had I thought 
of the loneliness that would be my lot, if set free ; 
and now, while again inhaling freedom among the 
scenes of which I had for years been deprived, a 
loathing of mankind and liberty sickened the heart. 
Confinement had sundered the finest and most sen- 
sitive chords that vibrate beneath the gentle movings 
of friendship and love, and unfitted me for social in- 
tercourse, and I longed again for the still recesses 
of my native cell; but even this small favor was 
denied. 

* * » ~ * * * * 

Time has laid his cold and shrivelled hand upon 
my brow :—I have lived a long period beyond the 
brief boon of years allottedto man. My way has 
been among the gloomy paths of existence, and I 
have drained the dregs of the cup of bitterness. 
Death came not, and Ihave lived and lived on, a 
mere particle heaved by the billowy spray of the 
fathomless and shoreless ocean of eternity—a lone 
wreck upon the brink of being ; and the hollow 
sounding wave may soon sweep me into the dark 
waters of its misty surface. 





Epigram. 
To Fortune I but little owe 
A losing gamester cried ; 
Be thankful, then, for all must know 
You owe enough beside. 
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The Deserters. 


Tue village of Alberia was allotted for our quar- 
ters, and a court martial was ordered to assemble 
for the trial of the deserters from our army found in 
Rodrigo. The men of the 60th, and two men of the 
88th, (Mangin and Curtis,) were amongst the num- 


arraigned—found guilty—and sentenced to be shot! 
All were bad characters, save one, and that one was 
Mangin. He received testimonials from the Cap- 
tain of his Company, (Captain Seton ever the sol- 
dier’s friend) highly creditable to him, and Lord 
Wellington, with his accustomed love of justice, re- 
solved that his pardon should be promulgated at the 
time of the reading the proceedings and sentence 
of the court martial. Three days after the trial, it 
was made known to the prisoners, and the army 
generally, that they were to die the following morn- 
ing. At eight o’clock, the division was under arms 
and formed into a hollow square of small dimen- 
sions; in the centre of it was the Provost Marshal, 
accompanied by his followers, with pick axes, 
spades, shovels, and all the necessary etceteras for 
marking out and forming the graves in which the 
unfortunate delinquents were to be deposited as 
soon as theyreceived the last and mostimposing of 
military honors—that of being shot todeath! ina 
few moments afterwards, the rolling of muffled 
drums, the usual accompaniment of the dead march 
was heard ; and the soldiers who guarded the priso- 
ners were soon insight. The division observed 
a deathlike silence as the prisoners defiled round 
the inside of the square, every eye was turned to- 
wards them: but Mangin, from his well known 
good character, was an object of general solicitude. 
The solitary sound of the muffled drums at last died 
away into silence—the guard drew up in the centre 
of the square, and the prisoners had for the last time 
a view of their companions from whom they had 
deserted, and of their colors which they had for- 
saken ; but if their countenances were a just index 
of their minds—they seemed to repent greatly the 
act they had committed! The three men of the 60th 
were in their shirts, as was also Mangin of the 88th, 
but Curtis wore the ‘ old red rag,’ most likely from 
necessity, having, in all human probability, no shirt 
todie in; acircumstance by no means rare with 
the “boys” of the Rangers of Connaught! The 
necessary preliminaries, such as reading the crime, 
and finding the sentence, had finished, when the 
Adjutant General announced the pardon granted to 
Mangin, who was immediately conducted away, 
and placed at ashortdistance in rear of the division ; 
the rest staggered onwards to the spot where their 
graves had been dug, and having been placed on 
their knees—their legs hanging over the edge of the 
grave—a bandage was tied over their eyes; the 
Provost Marshal, then, with a party of twenty mus- 
keteers, their firelocks cocked, and at the recover, 
silently moved in front of the prisoners, until he 
reached to within five paces of them, and then giv- 
ing two motions of his hand—the one to present, 
the other to fire—the four men fell into the pit pre- | » 
pared to receive them. The three Germans were 
dead—indeed they were nearly so before they were 
fired at! And if the state of their nerves was a cri- 
terion to go by, a moderate sized pop gun would 





have been sufficiently destructive to have finished 
their earthly career; but Curtis sprang up, and with 
one of his jaws shattered and hanging down upon 
his breast, presented a horrid spectacle. Every 
body seemed to be electrified, the Provost Marshal 
excepted; he, I suppose, was well accustomed to 


maga. t ‘such sights, for without any ceremony, he walked 
ber. The court held its sitting—the prisoners were | gms y nll 


up to Curtis, and with the most perfect composure 
levelled a huge instrument (in size between a horse 
pistol and a blunderbuss) at his head, which blew 
it nearly off his shoulders, and he fell upon the 
bodies of the Germans, without moving a muscle. 
This ceremony over, the division filed round the 
grave, and as each company passed it, the words 
“eyes right,” was given by the officerin command, 
by which every man hada clear view of the corpses 
as they lay ina heap. This is a good and whole- 
some practice, for nothing so much awakes in the 
mind of a soldier, endowed with proper feelings, 
the dishonor of committing an action which is al- 
most certain to bring him toa disgraceful end, while 
it deters the bad man from doing that which will 
cost him all he has to lose—for such persons have 
no character—his life. It was ten o’clock before 
the parade broke up, and we returned to our quar- 
ters, leaving the Provost Marshal and his guard the 
task of filling up the grave. Several Portuguese 
peasants crowded near the fatal spot, and so soon as 
all danger was passed, they flocked to witness the 
interment, making all the time, divers appeals to the 
Virgin Mary ; but whether these were intended for 
the preservation of the souls departed, or their own 
bodies corporate, I neither knew or inquired. Man- 
gin, the man who had received the pardon was still 
in a state of stupor; after a lapse of an hour or so, 
his Captain went to see him, but the shock he had 
received was too severe—he had not nerve to bear 
up against it; he replied in an incoherent manner— 
soon fell asleep—and awoke an idiot! Every effort 
that could be made by medical men, and every as- 
surance of favor from his captain, proved vain—he 
became a palpable, irreclaimable idiot, and shortly 
afterwards died of convulsions.” P. B. 





Receipt for Cologne Water. 


Our female readers who are disposed to practice 
a little domestic economy, will find the following 
preparation of Cologne water,a very cheap substi- 
tute for the Cologne water of the shops, for which 
they pay three or four hundred per cent more than 
the cost of this. The principal ingredient is worth 
one dollar per gallon, at retail, by thedruggists, and 
the perfumery costs very little. To one pint of al- 
cohol, add sixty drops of lavender, sixty do. berga- 
mot, sixty do. essence of lemon, sixty do. orange 
water. Toone gallonof alcohol, put two hundred 
and forty drops of each of the perfumes. 


If it be true that a wise man, like a good refiner, 
can gather gold out of the drossiest volume, and 
that a fool will be a fool with the best book,—yea, 

or without a book,—there is no reason that we 
should deprive a wise man of any advantage to his 
wisdom, while we seek to restrain from a fool that 
which, being restrained, will be no hindrance to his 
his folly.—Multon. 
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THE ACACIA. 


BY E. M. ALLISON. 
—P_ 


As I was returning to the picturesque and charm-| to the dead. I cast my eyes onthe heavens; “ And 
ing village of , on the borders of Geneva, after | are those brilliant orbs,” thought I, “ peopled with 
a day spent in the society of St. Maurin and his | such feverish and inconsistent beings as ourselves, 
amiable and fascinating family, I feltsuch an irre-| who, with throbbing brains and beating pulses, 
sistable impulse to indulge the sensations which| aspire after happiness, till the exhausted pulses 
the scene excited in my bosom, that, springing from | cease to beat, and the nerves of the brain refuse 
my horse, I gave it in charge to my groom, and bid | their office ? who pant after knowledge, and at the 
him proceed with it to the village. The heat of| close of an existence, find thatall they have learned 
a burning day was subsiding : the languor of even-| is nothing ?” 
ing was passing away, and the brilliant hues of! At that moment my eye was rivetted on one, 
sunset that gilded the horizon, had faded from the | young and beautiful, that stood beside the Lake. 
waters of Leman. No dense vapours or unwhole-| ‘The passing breeze that crisped its waters, waved 
some fluids refracted in the rays of light, streaked | her clear garments with a graceful motion, and the 
with a rainbow brilliancy the wide expanse of blue | pale moon shed on her brow a trembling light. Her 
ether, where the moon hung her silver lamp in the | step was slow and pensive, and she paused as if to 
calm majesty of loveliness. For some time I was contemplate the loveliness that breathed around. 
not master of my emotions; at length these words | My imagination instantly defined her, as the spirit 
burst unconsciously from my lips: Geneva, resi-/ of the waters, but of none save thy classic Lake 
dence of talent '!—birth-place of exalted sentiment!| Leman! If ought seemed earthly about her, it was 
Clarens, thy name is become linked to future ages! | the tear that trembled in her eye, yet this showed 
Vevay, thy etherial air first inspired the ardent and | not as that of sorrow, but of enthusiasm, for as she 
sensitive Rousseau to imagine a Clara and a Julia!) gazed on the Lake, and on the heavens, there was 
Here, too, did Harold, “‘ the wandering exile of his! g calm delight in her look, 
own dark mind,” linger to behold the crimsoned| Was it the power of imagination that conjured 
brow of Mount Blanc reflected in thy placid waters! | up before me the image of her, who, Iknow not why, 
Here roved she whose brain delineated and whose | possessed an influence over me that was more like 
pen traced a Corinne: here, too, stole to retirement | magic than reality—who had become the polar star 
the philosopher of Fernay: and here, too, but | of my destiny, the day-dream of my existence. 
what spot can be chosen that verges thy beautiful | Did some capricious deity delight to sport with my 
semi-lunar expanse, that has not been impressed | emotion by calling up her form in every strange 
by some immortal footstep? How many vast, as-| and unanticipated spot. Her’s was the laughing, 
tonishing, and brilliant conceptions has thy atmos- | lovely face that met my gaze in the gondola at 
phere inspired in the soul of genius? Beautiful! Venice; her’s was the tall and graceful figure I had 











Leman! situate amongst woods, vallies, and moun- 
tains—surrounded by villages—the abode of inno- 
cence and happiness !—who would not turn with 
contempt from the palaces of kings, to dream away 
an existence on thy peaceful shore? Courts! what 
are ye but labyrinths of folly, prodigality, and de- 
ceit? Cities! what but emporiums of extrava- 
gance, poverty, crime, and misery? History! what 
art thou, but arecord of enormity and vice? Phi- 
losophy ! whut but the waking reverie of a few 
virtuous and exalted souls? Fame! thou art only 
a beautiful and aerial semblance, wakened into 
being by poetry, apotheosized by enthusiasm !— 
Virtue and happiness! if ye are not also the dream 
of visionaries, your abode is amongst the vallies of 
Switzerland, on the shores of Leman! 


I flung myself down under an acacia, whose 
boughs extended over the borders of the lake, and 
my thoughts took a wide range through all the uni- 
verse. I mused on the despicable vanity of kings, 
on cities and on empires passed away, on the few 
great and distinguished characters who have ever 
lived, and who have almost invariably been repa.d 
for a life of generous and virtuous exertions, by 
present ingratitude and injustice. It wasso, thought 
I, in Athens, in Sparta, in Rome, and so it ever will 
be, but that justice denied to the living is accorded 


beheld in the mouldering Acropolis, and it was her, 
(or my senses were lost in delusion,) who now 
stood before me, musing on the shores of Leman. 

Was it the moonlight thattinged her face and form 
with such an unearthly air?’ There was so much 
of soul in her aspect that I felt thrown to an awful, 
an immeasurabie distance. I approached not— 
spoke not to her—lest I should dissolve the illusion 
of the hour, or break the chain of thought strug- 
gling to unloose itself in her mind. 

I felt as if I were guilty of an impertinence, in 
thus deliberately watching her actions when she 
deemed there were none beside her; but just as I 
had resolved, at all events, to approach her, she 
was joined by a gay and laughing trio, who were 
enough to put to flight all the enthusiasm and ro- 
mance; they rallied her for wishing to indulge. 

A few days after there was a rustic dance among 
the villagers of , and the same being came and 
seated herself on a bank to behold the rustic merri- 
ment. She took an evident delight in watching 
the rural dances, as well as the other innocent 
pastimes of the day. She conversed with, and 
distributed presents to the little urchins who group- 
ed around her, unawed by the superiority that kept 
their elders at a réspectful distance. 








I was now standing beside her; there was so 
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much placid loveliness on her countenance that I 
forgot all the formality of drawing-room introduc- 
tions. 

I know not what I said, for I thought only of her, 
but her answer led me to conceive that I had made 
some remark upon the innocent and happy scenes 
before us. 

«These simple pleasures,” again said I, “ reach 
the heart, whilst the most pompous display of pride 
and vanity dazzles the eye but for a moment; with 
the first glance vanishes the novelty, and then the 
mummery only remains.” 

“ And is not that which you despise, the object 
of pursuit, of wonder, or of admiration, to others.” 

‘ Iconfess so, and it is perhaps too general a fault 
in the world to laugh at those follies which do not 
interest them.” 

‘Yet were all tastes and opinions reduced to 
one standard, what continued clashing of hopes, 
what jarring of interests would be the inevitable 
consequence. This unfortunate and universal co- 
incidence would be the source of perpetual dis- 
cord.” 

“T grant it,” replied I, “nor am I wishing it 
should ever become practicable, which would con- 
fine all of science, literature, and taste, into one 
narrow channel, and reduce society to a dull and 
monotonous uniformity.” 

Reverting again to the scenes before us, “‘ And do 
you not think,” said I, “that happiness is more 
especially to be found in retirement.” 


“Too many,” said she, “have imagined them- 
selves secure of happiness in retirement, and have 
at length been sensible of the deception when dis- 
appointed in, or wearied of the world. I think it 
is only a few, of superior and elevated minds, who 
are capable of abstracting themselves from it with- 
out regret, and discovering new sources of interest, 
where early hopes and early ties are snapt asunder. 
Still that heart must be dead to taste and sentiment, 
that can dwell amongst these vallies, on the shores 
of Leman, and feel a joyless emigrant. Are there 
any who, breathing this cloudless atmosphere, can 
sigh to inhale one less pure and free ?” 


She lowered her head, why,—I knew not, till I 
perceived atear; it fell not upon the ground, but 
on a violet which had been flung there carelessly 
by one of the village children in their sport. 


There was a lengthened pause, during which she 
continued amusing herself by putting various ques- 
tions to these children, in order to hear their replies; 
meantime I contemplated her. I had often prided 
myself upon my skill in discovering character, and 
was so far an adept in the art as to class all whom 
I met under some respective classification. I con- 
templated her beauty—tae bright glow I once be- 
held there was not fzded, but it seemed more to 
burn there; her eye had not less of sweetness then 
than now, but a tone of more subdued sadness was 
mingled with its brilliancy, and gave more touch- 
ing sensibility to the lips. The changes of her 
countenance, as each new thought lighted it up, 
showed that sorrow had not deadened enthusiasm, 
but made it more alive to its influence. Though 
outwardly calm and serene, each nerve had more 
of life than dwells in the souls of some. 

But can those endowed with acute sensibility so 


Nee 


calmly act and moralize? Yes, it is such, we find, 
not only the votaries, but the victims at its shrine. 

She arose to depart. Some of the villagers came 
to invite her to partake of their rustic feast. She 
thanked them with so sweet an air, they almost 
forgot she was refusing them a request. I also in- 
voluntarily arose, but she motioned me to remain. 
“Do not,” said she, “leave these scenes, which 
you say afford you so much pleasure.” 

“Aye, but these pleasures are so no longer to 
me,” I exclaimed. 

She looked at me as one whom she deemed guilty 
of an inconsistency. As we left this rustic scene, 
she uttered an involuntary sigh, and exclaimed, 
“Why wasI not born a peasant amongst these 
vallies?” 

“ Nature,” said I, with an emotion I could not 
control, ‘stamped such a soul as yours for higher 
destinies.” 

“ Higher destinies !” she repeated in a tone of an- 
guish. ‘Do higher destinies, mean keener suf- 
ferings ?” 

I would have given kingdoms at that moment to 
have been able to unravel what was passing in her 
mind, to penetrate, without harming its delicacy, to 
the source of its uneasiness. 

She smiled, and that smile was so beautiful, I 
thought only of that, till we had reached the Lake. 
A little bark was in waiting there, which I had seen 
floating on its surface more than once. I assisted 
her into it. I will not pretend to describe the sen- 
sations that were mine; I will not attempt it. I 
looked however in vain for a permission to accom- 
pany her. She understood my disappointment, for 
she blushed with a regretful sweetness, as she 
bade ine farewell in a tone that upbraided my wish 
to follow her. It soothed my pride, whilst it in- 
creased my irritation. 

The boat skimmed with the majesty of the crested 
swan over the surface of the Lake. The glowing 
tints of sunset streamed adown the sail, and gilded 
the waters around with its own bright hues of violet 
and gold. 

I enquired amongst the villagers who this singu- 
lar and beautiful being was. She was known 
throughout the vicinity only by such appellations 
as these simple inhabitants had bestowed upon her, 
to characterize her benevolence, and that beauty 
and gracefulness which almost exceeded their com- 
prehensions. I learned also that her home was in 
an ancient chateau, which might be seen from the 
Lake, frowning in lordly grandeur on that, and the 
vallies beyond; though there she was less fond of 
dwelling than in an hermitage she had caused to 
be built in the loveliest recess of trees by its bor- 
ders, but which she was rarely permitted to inhabit. 
« What,” said I, that chateau belonging to the 
Marquis of V Well indeed may sadness 
shade that fair young brow, if her destiny be any 
way mixedup with his. He was one of specious 
seeming to the world, but of secret deeds that shun- 
ned the light. It was the strangest event of my 
life that revealed to me the moral turpitude of a 
man, tvhose wealth and consummate policy had 
alone kept up for him an unblemished reputation. 
He knew I knew him as he was, and instead of re- 
garding me with one spark of generous feeling for 











the leniency that saved to him not only honor but 
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THE ACACIA. 
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existence, his reckless hatred would have deprived| me, resisted, for a time, all my efforts to subdue. 
me of both, had I remained within the sphere of his! A mournful event imperiously called me to my na- 


machinations. 

Wife she was not to him ; sister, niece, or daugh- 
ter, he had none. She was arich ward, entrusted 
to his guardianship, and I had reason to fear with 
certainty, that guardianship would never be ex- 
erted as it ought, to endeavor to secure her hap- 
piness. Was he not one, that if he sought not to 
make a market of her charms, it would be only that 
he had formed with more desperate villanny the 
design to blast them. 

I remained in the vicinity of the chateau near a 
fortnight. I wandered by the side of the lake, or 
amongst the vallies, all day long, in expectation of 
meeting her in her rambles. I passed whole days 
with a book in my hand (but unconscious of a sy)- 
lable which I read,) near that little hermitage, 
which looked a fairy, not an earthly, retreat. I 
rambled in the grounds, and even in the gardens of 
the chateau: I saw none but domestics to chide my 
impertinence. 

I now heard she was at Paris: to Paris I pro- 
ceeded. My attempts to obtain a sight of her were 
equally fruitless, though I would have ventured for 
this into the orbit of even the Marquis de V ; 
pestilential, if vice can breathe an atmosphere to 
harm. 

One evening as I was passing the Tuilleries, I 
saw a train of carriages drawing up in front of it. 
A sort of listless curiosity, by no means habitual 
with me, induced me to conceal myself behind one 
of the pillars of the entrance, in order to seek a 
passing amusement in the view of those who 
alighted. They passsed ;—“ gazed on yet still un- 
seen :” the Count de L—— had flown to assist one 
lady to alight;—it was the object of my curiosity ! 
I fixed my eye upon her face: I saw only that and 
the plume of brilliants which drooped over it. Ano- 
ther lady descended from the same carriage ; it was 
not her whom I regarded—it was not her to whom 
the Count de L—— was showing so much assi- 
duity of respect—it was ‘not on her, though with 
her he followed, that the Marquis de V——’s eyes 
fell, with a fiendish expression of delight, like one 
who had secured his victim. An undescribable sen- 
timent of dread entirely possessed me. In the anx- 
iety to retain the glimpse I had caught of one whose 
image continually occupied me, I leaned forward 
from my concealment as she passed the spot near 
which I stood. Our eyes encountered each other; 
and, instantaneous as it was, I yet perceived the 
emotion that shot over her brow, and the tremor of 
frame that induced her to lean her arm for support 
on that of the Count, who escorted her. 

Though the evening was pretty far advanced, I 
was determined to make use of my credentials, 
enabling me to approach the anointed presence of 
Charles X. The necessary preparations were 
made with so much speed, that I entered the regal 
chamber just as the Marchioness de V—— was be- 
ing congratulated by the monarch on her marriage. 
Isaw her grow pale at the very name, as by the 
sickness of the soul ; but when her face turned to- 
wards mine, I saw its expression—it grew paler 
still: she swooned, and was borne from the pre- 
sence-chamber. 








The fever of unhappiness which now hung on} 


tive clime of England: “I bowed to the chastener,” 
and returned thither. 

Many a year had since flown by, and I was again 
travelling past the Lake of Geneva, and even 
through that very village where I had paused to 
muse on its shores till midnight. The recollections 
of her, and the illusions, which I had so long been 
schooling my heart to forget, came upon me with 
all their former force. A faint sound of music 
broke upon my ear. I directed my steps towards 
whence it proceeded. It led me toa single tomb 
of white marble ;—the waters of the lake ap- 
proached, but washed it not; and amongst the 
branches of an acacia which waved over it, 
was hung an Eolian harp, which sighed a song 
of sadness; and, by an astonishing coincidence, 
it was that very acacia under which I had first in- 
dulged my ruminations. On the tomb was neither 
sculptured statue nor emblem of sorrow: nothing 
told of the rank, the worth, or the virtues of the 
being who had exchanged, for its peaceful silence, 
the miseries of earthliness. 

I asked the inhabitants of the nearest valley, who 
slept beneath that tomb. A little dark-eyed bru- 
nette, instead of a reply, instantly sprang up, and 
re-conducted me to it. 

“‘ She who lies here,” said the girl, “ was young 
and beautiful. She seemed to have much to make 
her happy, yet they say she was not so. She was 
the mistress of yon great castle, but it was in this 
hermitage she died, and it was beneath this acacia 
she wished to be buried, instead of in the grand 
and gloomy chapel vault of the chateau. She 
said— Let my grave be on the verge of the lake: 
let no inscription tell to the passing stranger who 
rests there: let no willow or cypress mock me with 
an air of mourning ; but let an Eolian harp be hung 
on the branches of that acacia, whose luxuriant 
beauty shadows the water and my grave.’ ” 

The Marquis did not live to add one more to his 
victims. Another hand than mine dealt the just 
stroke that closed his crimes, and barred him from 
repentance. The chateau is passed into other 
hands, but I am become the possessor of that love- 
ly hermitage. I offered the owner ten times its 
value, and his cupidity was gratified ; though, had 
le insisted upon fifty times the sum, I should have 
thought it cheaply purchased. Here every thing 
recalls the elegance and taste of the designer, but 
my days, and even nights, are past under the shade 
of that acacia. 

She who was formed by nature to shine the cen- 
tre of the most brilliant circles,—she whe ceald 
renounce the glittering pleasures that awaits the 
young, the beautiful, the gifted and the affluent, to 
taste of purer pleasures in a communion with soli- 
tude and nature,—she whose heart glowed with so 
warm a tide of pure and noble sentiments, lies in 
yon lowly and narrow tomb. 

The secrets of her brief, eventful life shall never 
be divulged by me; but shall no bard, in some fu- 
ture age, spring up to consecrate to immortality 
those of her virtues and endowments. 

What matters it what clime gave birth to her ; 
souls that burst out once an age belong to no coun- 
try, but to the world. 
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LATEST PARIS AND 


LONDON FASHIONS. 


FOR THE WINTER MONTHS. 


<p 


THE premature advance of Winter brought the 
full display of dresses into notice, before we had the 
opportunity of doing that justice to their attractions 
which they so decidedly merit. Comfort seems 
now to preside in the very sanctuary of Fashion, 
and dictates all her decrees. Both the make and 
materials of dresses, evince a more than ordinary 
study to combine elegance with warmth. 

ENsrMBLE OF PromENADE Dresses.—The most 
distinguished of our elegantes wear under their man- 
tles, douillettes of satin, on gros de Naples. The 
color usually rather dark, with brodequins to corres- 
pond, and very fine black silk stockings. All morn- 
ing dresses are made with high corsages, quite tight, 
over which is a pelerine, covering a very small por- 
tion of the sleeve. The redingote still prevails, be- 
yond all other forms, for walking dresses ; the front 
en tablier, ornamented with braiding embroidery, or 
cut velvet, according to the texture of the dress ; 
satin trimmings are only used on velvet. A dark 
green French Merino, is, perhaps, the most elegant 


placed on one side, and a garland of rose-buds under 
the brim, coming low on the cheek, a la Bertha: a 
ball-dress, of straw color satin, embroidered with lit- 
tle bouquets, ponceau and green; blond scarf, and 
head-dress, composed of coques, of ponceau ribbon, 
forming tufts on the temples, and at the back of the 
head (these ornaments are fastened to the hair by 
gold, or jewelled agraffes.) Another, dress of green 
satin, trimmed round the skirt with a rich garland 
of flowers, in relief, made of green velvet : the con- 
trast between the brilliancy of the satin, and depth 
of effect given by the velvet, is very beautiful ; the 
corsage draped a la sevigne, was ornamented with 
three strings of pearls, looped up at equal distances. 
Pearls likewise were woven intothe braids of hair. 
The tresses forming a coiffure, ala Clotilde. Acourt 
dress, of dove color satin, embroidered with bou- 
quets of blue and silver flowers; draped corsage, 
entirely covered by falls of rich blond lace, festoon- 
ed with jewels. Head dress, white feathers 





placed on one side, and a coronet of diamonds. 


redingote that can be worn under the present fash-| A Bripat Dress of white seraphine gauze, em- 


ionable mantles. Pelerines are worn very large, 
but the ends do nct hang below the waist. An ex- 
treme simplicity united to richness distinguishes all 
the morning dresses, and admits the splendid and 
elaborate patterns which are most in vogue for 
cloaks and mantles. 

Croaxs anpD Manties.—We may almost pro- 
nounce as a general fashion, that the cloaks this 
season will be worn with hanging sleeves. The 
upper cape, or pelerine is shorter than usual. A 
wide belt confines the fulness round the waist, and 
gives infinite elegance to what would otherwise 
conceal the beauty of the figure. The most distin- 
gue mantle for evening parties, or the theatre, has, 
in addition, a capuchin, which protects the head and 
throat, without injuring the coiffure. Shaw] patterns 
are most universal for neglige cloaks. 


Cottars, Cotterets, &c.—The collars worn 
with morning dresses continue very large. When 
composed of muslin, the border is richly worked ; if 
of cambric, a valenciennes lace is the more appro- 
priate trimming, on a British pointlace. The little 
satin cravats, which are admired so much continue 
in favor. They are now trimmed with swan’s-down 
or marabout. Black or dark green satinlooks well 
when enlivened with colored flowers stamped or 
embroidered. Velvet fischus fastened with a satin 
bow, are worn in out of door costume. 


NeGuiicrk For Tae Tueatre.—A black satin, en 
redingote, stamped with crimson and blue flowers. 
Cap of French tulle, ornamented with “ forget-me 
not” flowers and rose buds. 

Ensemste oF Evenine Costume.—A green vel- 
vet robe ; the corsage pointed, and ornamented with 
brandebourgs, ending by asplendid cordeliere : double 
sabot sleeves, divided in the centre with a cord, and 
acorn tassels, which hang down on the arm: coif- 
Sure, a little rose color crape hat, a moss rose being 





| broidery in white silks, and tied on one side with 


rosettes of white satin ribbon; the short sleeves 
were covered with a faut of little bows placed close 
together; a wreath of orange blossoms and white 
moss roses. 


Hats.—There appears a great diversity in the 
form of dress hats and evening; in those more adap- 
ted to the carriage or morning concert room, much 
latitude is given to taste. The most becoming shape 
comes very low towards the: cheek, the front being 
thrown back so as to show the hair, dressed in 
braids or ringlets. Rose color satin and green vel- 
vet are very distinguished materials when worn as 
half dress, a demi veil of blond may be attached to 
the brim; velvet flowers of rich full tints, the foliage 
black, are very much used as ornaments for satin 
hats. ‘The most admired hats which has appeared 
this season was worn at one of the Pavillion din- 
ners; it was of rose color satin, a chinese rose pla- 
ced on one side, a blond ruche formed an edge to the 
brim; another of blue velvet, trimmed with plaid 
ribbon, the back of the hat edged with blond was 
also noticed for its distingue effect. Several Jadies 
wear their evening hats very much raised on one 
side. This coiffure is of the siecle Lowis 13th, the 
feather should droop andturn round behind. The 
plume glace is the most fashionable feather, and ex- 
tremely becoming to the complexion. For promen- 
ade hats plain velvets of rich dark tints are conside- 
red the best taste—green, scabieuse, marron and 
chocolate. Morning hats, when made of satin, are 
very frequently lined with black velvet. Thenew- 
est style is with a plaited crown, the plaits turned 
so as to show the black velvet lining. 


Rissons.—The most novel ribbons are transpa- 
rent satin ; the beautiful foulard ribbons, with tulle 
borders, are in high favor ; the mosaic satins make 





the most beautiful girdles. A very pretty gauze 
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ribbon for trimming caps, is striped at the sides with ; which is suspended a chain and heart. All the 
a border of delicate little flowers; black satin rib-| gold bandeauz for the hair are adorned with jewels ; 
bons admit of every variety of pattern, and nothing | opals, or emeralds, leok very well mixed with ena- 


can exceed the richness they display. 

Laces.—Blond lace is, if possible, richer than 
ever in designs, and more delicate in texture. A} 
new mantilla is the best specimen of this improve- 
ment: it widens on the shoulders, without any 
seam or join. The mantilla, called Marie Louise, 
is another novelty; it crosses over the bosom, is 
cut square behind, and follows the form of the dress 
on the shoulders ; the ends hang low onthe skirt 
before. Black lace veils are as universally worn 
as white ones were during the summer. Those of 
British lace are worn large, of rich patterns and 
extreme fineness. The blond veils are usually sewn 
to the edge of the hat or bonnet. 

Prevaitine Cotors.—Ruby, scabieuse, myrtle, | 
green, Haytien blue and marron. A beautiful gera- 
nium tint is in high favor for lining furs. 

Dress Aprrons.—The newest patterns of silk for 
French aprons are all plaids, and they are trimmed 
with a quilling of ribbons, corresponding to the 
chief colors of the silk; in shape they are rather 
smaller than formerly, and are sloped very much 


mel. 

Mornine Caps, as usual, display the most beau- 
tiful work, and an elegant simplicity of form; they 
are trimmed al’ Enfant, with a ruche of thread tulle, 
or Valenciennes lace; the same repeated round 
the crown; the brides come from a bow at top, 
while a narrow band encircles the crown, and 
crosses behind ; several caps have appeared, lined 
with colored sarsenet or satin; the effect of the 
work was greatly heightened by thismode. Neg- 
lige caps have frequently no trimming but muslin 
bands and bows, edged with lace. 

Gioves.—The lined gloves are trimmed in a no- 
vel style, which adds much to their comfort; a 
strip of satin ribbon (some bright color) is lined 
with plush, and set on full, to the top of the glove ; 
this mode protects the wrist, and is very becoming 
to the shape of the hand; black lace gloves and 
mittens, continue in high favor; the most fashion- 
able colored kid, are lemon, dove colors, and a 
peculiar green. 


Bonnets.—The former are worn as closely tied 
down as the old fashioned cottage bonnet; some 








towards the bottom. Black lace aprons, lined with 
colored sarsenet, and trimmed with black satin, 
are very fashionable; the pockets are cut the cross 
way and edged en suite. 

Batt Dress.—A rich pink figured satin dress, 
trimmed at the bottom with a narrow flounce, head- 
ed at the top with a rouleau of the same ; a plaited 
body, trimmed with a blond ruche, forming in front 
a stomacher. Sleeves a la Medicis, with a plain 
flat epaulette at the shoulder, a double ruche of 
blond falling over the sleeve, attached to the epau- 
lette: head-dress composed of pink gauze ribbon, | 
in pufts. 

Dress Cars.—The exquisite taste of the Parisi- 
ans would seduce the most youthful beauty into 
concealing her tresses under some of these fanciful 
little caps. The spirit of coquettery dwells in them 
so simple—so unpretending, in what consists their 
charms, in your not being able to find it out—the 
flowers that trim them are usually small, bright, 
and with very little foliage: they are low in the 
crown, and not so large in front as last season ; one 
side rises considerably higher than the other. 
When the flowers are placed a la Bertha—that is 
perpendicularly over each temple—the cap should 
be trimmed low on the cheek, and the brides tied. 
Black satin caps, trimmed with pearls, are very 
fashionable ; they are pointed on the forehead, and 
also cover the ears. 

JewEL_LeRY.—The German fashion of wearing 
a variety of appendages to long gold chains pre- 
vails this season ; the chain is attached to the gir- 
dle; implements, either of housewifery or luxury, 
are richly ornamented with jewels: sometimes a 
little golden cable fastens a heart, set with emer- 
alds, saphires, onyx, or opal. Bracelets are worn 
with a centre stone, or cameo; some have a clus- 
ter of stones on an enamelled ornament: pearls 
are more in vogue than ever. The novelty of the 
season is a gold bracelet, having in the centre a 


| 


ladies adopt the plaited crown (in satin, this style is 
the most becoming) in general, the crowns are 
small, rather higher than last season, and thrown 
more backward ; little variation in the brim, except 
that it slopes deeper behind the ear. 

Boots.—Velvet has now become a favorite ma- 
terial for boots ; a fur trimming goes round the top, 
finished by a little tassel: gros de Naples, gros de 
tours, and merino, are likewise very fashinable. 

Harr Dressinc.—In no instance has taste and 
good sense made firmer resistance and more suc- 
cessful progress than in the style of Parisian coif- 
Sures en checeux. The unmeaning erections which 
some time since disfigured the most perfect part of 
Heaven's work, have been banished, we trust, for- 
ever, and the most exquisite attention to individual 
countenance and feature, is now demanded by the 
Parisian elegantes. The Spheginia style is in high 
favor with very young ladies. It consists in placing 
a wreath of white roses rather forward on the brow 
and raising it behind so as to shew the braids un- 
derneath. These plaits should be small, and turned 
several times round. Three or four long ringlets 
hang on each side, falling low on the neck, 
Another fashionable coiffure is adopted by those 
whose strict regularity of features defy all trials. 
The front hair being parted on the forehead; two 
long braids are brought forward to the temples, then 
reversed, and fastened to a large bow (formed into 
several compartments) at the top. Wreathes of 
pearls are twined round the plaits, and with dark 
hair have a very distingue efiect. The bird of Pa- 
radise plume is a fashionable ornament at present ; 
the manner of placing it depends on fancy, but the 
usual mode is to let it droop from the bows or clus- 
ter of plaits atthe top. Sevigne curls are not so much 
in vogue as they were; the hair when dressed in 
the style of that period, rather reminds us of the 
luxuriant tresses of labelle Grignan—and we have no 
doubt that this winter long flowing ringlets will be 
worn over the neck. 





medallion enclosing hair on a miniature, from 
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